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CLIMBING ‘TO SUCCESS WITH 
THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


HE records in our Agency Department tell and retell in actual 
production figures how life underwriters are climbing to suc- 
cess with the Massachusetts Mutual. 


One of the oldest Life Insurance Companies in the United States, 
the Massachusetts Mutual has created throughout the country a 
personality of strength and friendliness. It is consistently progres- 
sive and is growing rapidly. Its friends are everywhere and are 
ever ready to testify to the faithful and efficient service that it 
always renders. Its representatives enjoy in full measure the nec- 


essary counsel, co-operation, and service to make every relationship 
a definite advantage. 


We have room for progressive young men who would like to climb 
to success with the 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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Life Underwriters In Big International 
Meeting At “Toronto 


Many Standees As General Sessions of Convention of American and 

~ Canadian Life Underwriters Open At Royal York Hotel; Program 
Crowded With Unusually Interesting Features With Round 
Table Gathering of Millionaire Producers One of the Attractions 


Toronto, Sept. 24.—International con- 
ventions are always big conventions. The 
one being held in Toronto this week is 
unusually large with a program crowded 
and unusually interesting as there are 
many events outside of the main conven- 
tion hall, the ballroom of-the Royal York 
Hotel. There are Round Table sessions, 
American College of Life Underwriters 
meetings, sessions of the managers 
school of the Bureau of Life Insurance 
Sales Research, convention of the Cana- 
Life Association, 
meeting of blind underwriters, gathering 


dian Underwriters 


of women life underwriters, and some 
company conventions, including that of 
the Pacific Mutual. 


Many insurance executives are here, 
including James A. Fulton, president of 
the Home Life; H. H. Armstrong, vice- 
president of the Travelers; Oliver Thur- 
man, head of the production division of 
the Mutual Benefit; Glover S. Hastings, 
head of the New England Mutual’s pro- 


duction forces; K. A. Luther, vice- 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


president of the Aetna Life—just to 
name a few. 

As the conventioneers registered they 
were presented with a leather bound 
program book of about one hundred 
pages, containing among other things 
letters by some of the most famous pub- 
lic men of the Dominion, with their 
pictures. Among those featured are the 
letters of Viscount Willingdon, Governor 
General of Canada; Prime Minister R. 
B. Bennett, G. Howard Ferguson, presi- 
dent of the Ontario Council; Beaudry 
Leman, president of the Canadian Bank- 
ers’ Association; Bert S. Wemp, mayor 
of Toronto; and Frank A. Rolph, presi- 
dent of the Toronto Board of Trade. 

Endorsements From Leaders 

Viscount Willingdon told of the great 
service which the life underwriters are 
giving to improving the economic condi- 
tions of the national life of the two 
countries. 

Prime Minister Bennett said in part: 
“At this time when men and women are 
weighing, as probably never before, the 
merits of different forms of security for 
their savings life insurance stands out 


as a bulwark against the waves of pre- 
cipitate and injudicious investment, di- 
recting the unwary along the course of 
safety. The value of the policy to the 
policyholder will depend, to a very large 
extent, on his conception of the nature 
of the contract, of the obligations it im- 
poses as well as of the benefit it se- 
cures, and it is the responsibility of life 
underwriters to see that this conception 
is correct. To better equip ourselves for 
discharging this high duty is, I take it, 
the principal object of this convention 
and I sincerely trust that your efforts 
in that direction may be crowned with 
complete success.” 

G. Howard Ferguson: “Any business 
which has as its primary impulse the 
preservation of the home, the education 
of children, and the care of the aged, 
must have the admiration of us all. When 
we consider that the same funds which 
provide the helpless are also mighty fac- 
tors in the building and expansion of 
business and public utility enterprises we 
gain some conception of the plane of life 
insurance in our national life.” 


President Leman of the Canadian 





Pittsburgh in 1931 

Toronto, Sept. 25—The next an- 
nual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters will be 
held in Pittsburgh. 

There was no opposition to the se- 
lection of the Pennsylvania city for 
next year. 

San Francisco made a bid for the 
1932 convention. 











Bankers Association declared he was 
cenvinced that it is advantageous for 
young men starting in business to pro- 
tect themselves, as far as_ possible, 
against losses which may result from 
premature or unforeseen death. It is 
wise to safeguard oneself as early as 
possible and not await the time when 
the risks become too onerous and too 
great. 

“Life insurance is an excellent means 
of economizing and very few succeed 
without thrift,” he said. “The personal 
factor is very important in all business 
undertakings and bankers are often con- 
cerned at what may happen to any busi- 
nesses should the chief executive happen 
to disappear. Our bank attaches great 
value to the security represented by life 


(Continued on Page 7) 





Some of the Men Who Will 


Guide Association Next Year | 








GEORGE L. HUNT 





C. VIVIAN ANDERSON 





LEE D. HEMINGWAY 





ROBERT L. JONES 
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Trustees Endorse Four Innovations; 
To Have Agents’ Traveling Schools 


James Elton Bragg Put in Charge of Schools for Agents to Be 
Held Twice a Week; Tuition Fee Will Be $10; Mrs. W. S. 
Pritchard of Iowa to Work Among Women’s Organiza- 
tions in Interest of Insurance 


Toronto, Sept. 23.—The trustees of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers took action endorsing four innova- 
tions at their meeting in Toronto on 
Monday. The most important had to 
do with the inauguration of a traveling 
school under the direction of James El- 
ton Bragg of New York University. 
There will be two.types of schools. One 
will be established in a different city 
each week during the year, a ten hours’ 
course on either Thursday and Friday 
Saturday, depending 
ing upon the distance of the city 
from New York. The tuition fee will 
be $10. It will be followed by a tie-up 
with companies through the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau, with bibli- 
ography of books, etc., in order that the 
study can be continued. The other school 
will be summer courses of a week’s dur- 
ation in ten different cities, running from 
Coast to Coast. Each summer school 
must have a guarantee of at least thirty- 
five students. This new work will not 
interfere in any way with Mr. Bragg’s 
activities at New York University. 

The trustees also approved a sugges- 
tion that Mrs. W. S. Pritchard of Gar- 
ner, Ia., who has done remarkable work 
for life insurance as chairman of the 


or Friday and 


insurance committee of the department 
of American Homes of the Iowa Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, be employed by 
the National Association on a full-time 
Her duties will be to present 
life insurance to the women of America, 
emphasizing its place in the home. 
The trustees also decided to make use 
of a large cardboard exhibit presented 
for their consideration by Major Roger 
B. Hull which will explain life insurance 
needs and fundamentals and will be 


basis. 





JAMES ELTON BRAGG 


available for dispiay in hotel lobbies, 
windows and other places, especially dur- 
ing conventions of various kinds. The 
exhibit is in the form of a city block 
and among the buildings shown are a 
school, bungalow and gasoline filling sta- 
tion. 

The school idea will illustrate the ne- 
cessity of guaranteeing or protecting the 
education of the children through life 
insurance. The exhibit is now in more 
or less experimental form and an old age 
benefit idea will probably be added. 

No action was taken by the trustees 
relative to part-time agents. The vari- 
ous innovations endorsed by the trustees 
were recommendations made by Major 


Hull. 


. 





Pageant Drama In Verse By Fred Gerred 
Makes Big Hit At Opening Session 


Theme Is That of All Professions in World None Appeals to 
Young Man Like Life Insurance; Actors Drawn From Life 
Underwriters Associations; Authgr an Insurance Agent 


Toronto, Sept. 24—TFhe Life Under- 
writers Association of Toronto put on “a 
pageant drama” at the International Con- 
vention this morning which was just as 
effective as the old one of the Kansas 
City convention where the widow and 
her two children found in the office of 
the trust company that instead of being 
broke their future was protected by in- 
surance. The Toronto drama had_ its 
“world’s premier”»today as it had never 
before been upon the stage: It had a 
prologue with three acts, the big kick 
being that of all the professions in the 
world none appeals more to a young col- 
lege man than does that of being an 
insurance agent. The young man mak- 
ing-the- decision: had been sent through 
college by the proceeds of life insur- 
ance, his father having died. ~The author 


of the play is Fred C. Gerred of the 
London Life and fér twenty years an in- 
strance man. He has never been a pro- 
fessional playwright, but has put on 
many amateur affairs for organizations, 
clubs, etc. All of the men actors are 
members of the Toronto Life Under- 
writers Association. 


Scene Opens In Grocery Store 


After the prologue the scene shifts to 
Act I, the scene being a grocery store 
and six insurance agents come in, one 
after the other, each making a sale or 
near sale and the“other upsetting it. Fi- 
nally the grocer i disgust cancels the 
entire transaction. This act is: described 


as insurance production of the old days . 


before the advent of the C.L.U. Some 
of this dialogue follows: 


Prospect—I’ll see you later; I like 
your plan, 
But first I must see the Cantbebeat 
man. 
One of the agents was sent in by a 
bank which sells insurance on the side. 
Agent—Mr. Prospect, I heard of 
your need, 
The manager of the bank gave me 
the lead. 
He’s a spotter of mine, the com- 
mission we split. 
Any business you have; I'll ap- 
preciate it. 
Prospect—What the banker advises 
must be right: 
The application you may as well 
write. 


Business Man Decides to Receive 
Agent 


The second act shows a business man 
at his desk worrying about his future. 
The stage darkens and before “him 
pass the shades of old age, death and 
some other figures. This sets the busi- 
ness man thinking and he decides. to re- 
ceive an agent who telephones and the 
business is written. The agent’s argu- 
ment follows: 

Agent— 

One of three things may happen 
to you 

To prevent your plans from carry- 
ing through. 

Disability is Menace No. 1 

And prevents a work from being 
done. 

Grim death always strikes close by 

And with him hopes and ambitions 
die. 

Spared from these, old age we 
face; 

Will declining years be filled with 
grace? 

This formidable trinity can be 
met. 

Loved ones not forced to pay the 
debt. 

Between you and yours and this 
trinity stand 


A wall of protection, properly 
planned. 

It is worth while and a practical 
plan. 


Could it not 

Business Man? 
Prospect—Of course, but what would 

you suggest 

That I might serve my interests 
best? 

Agent—Simply ., to 
earning power; 


serve you, Mr. 


replace your 


And arrange to do it this very 
hour. 

Your life expectancy is 
thirty-eight ; 

Multiplied by your income gives 
the earning power rate. 

Prospect—Two hundred a month 
at least they’d need. 

Other requirements this amount 
would exceed. 

Agent—Suppose this amount we 
first arrange. 

If you wish later we can make 
any change. 


about 


In the last act the widow and her 
daughter receive the son home from col- 
lege. He tells them he has not decided 
on his career but thinks he will become 
a life underwriter. The stage darkens 
and a doctor comes in and gives his 
argument as to why the boy should take 
up medicine. He is followed by a 
preacher, lawyer, teacher and finally by 
a life underwriter. 


Life Underwriter—The life under- 
writing profession, although quite 


new 

Now urges its pressing claim on 
you. 

Orphans and widows protection to 
provide 

And give to the people in thrift 
a guide. 

A chartered life underwriter in 
very truth 

Has many allurements for Ameri- 
can youth. 


Boy, later to his mother: 
I’ve dreamed a dream that I'll 
make come true. 
I have decided to become 2 C.L.U. 
The big convention recalled all the 
actors and gave them a big hand. 





Dunham Raps 


““Sappy 
Sentimentality”’ 


Toronto, Sept. 24—In his talk before 
the International Convention Commis- 
sioner Dunham of Connecticut took a 
shot at the agents who talk too much 
about “the kiddies” and “the wife.” In 
Commissioner Dunham’s opinion there 
has been a lot of “sappy sentimentality” 
which sometimes has missed fire. Sen- 
timentality is all right in Dunham’s opin- 
ion if it be not overdone, but when 
agents get sentimental and have nothing 
else to offer but the heart-string pull 
they irritate the public. 
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George I. Lackey, New President, Started Career 
As Bank Clerk 


Not Satisfied With Limited Horizon at Bank Desk He Studied Law at 
Night, Was Admitted to Bar, But Chose Life Insurance 


The business career of George E. 
Lackey, the new president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
is notable for the steady advance in re- 
sponsibilities and recognition from his 
first position as a bank clerk with its 
limited opportunities and horizon. As 
manager of the Massachusetts Mutual 
general agency at Oklahoma City he de- 
veloped an organization which has ex- 
panded from an annual production of 
$400,000 to more than $5,500,000. 

Mr. Lackey’s first position after leav- 
ing school was as bank clerk at Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., a place he filled for three 
years. He was born in that town forty- 
two years ago. 

From this place he stepped into the 
deputy circuit court clerk’s office which, 
although unrecognized by the young man 
at the time, gave him his first insight 
into the need and value of life insurance. 
Among his duties in this capacity was 
the handling of all estates left by de- 
ceased residents of the county and here 
he found his first experience and knowl- 
edge of the juggling of estates to the 
ultimate disadvantage and loss of those 
to whom the property rightfully be- 
longed. 

Impelled by this continued injustice, 
young Lackey commenced reading law 
during his spare moments, and evening 
after evening he spent in this work after 





Harris & Ewing 
GEORGE E. LACKEY 


the long tedious days in which he re- 
ported in long hand the proceedings of 
the court where he was employed as 
clerk. 

His admission to the bar in 1916 
brought him to the turning point in his 
life—where he must decide whether he 
would become assistant cashier in one of 
the leading local bank.and trust compa- 


nies, hang out this shingle as a lawyer, 
or enter the life insurance game. He 
chose life insurance and became local 
representative of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual in his home town. At the end of 
the first year he was appointed supervi- 
sor of agencies working under the direc- 
tion of Henry K. Hill, with headquarters 
in Louisville, Ky. 

Then came the war and with it enlist- 
ment for service. Due to his previous 
experience his military career centered 
almost exclusively in life insurance work, 
as member of the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau at Washington. He was appoint- 
ed one of the nine men to pass finally 
on all cases of disability compensation 
and life insurance. He later was engaged 
in conservation work at Camp Upton, in 
New York, having been previously pro- 
moted to first lieutenant of 101st Divi- 
sion, and worked under the direction of 
the attorney general at Washington. As 
director of life insurance schools for the 
soldiers, Mr. Lackey on many days ad- 
dressed as many as 10,000 men, returning 
from overseas, in an endeavor to impress 
them with the great importance of main- 
taining their government life insurance 
policies. 


Goes to Oklahoma City 


His first desire when mustered out was 
to get back into the harness of life un- 
derwriting and he returned to his former 
Kentucky associations with the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, for a short while previ- 
ous to coming to Oklahoma as general 
agent for the company, in September, 
1919. 


Under eleven years of his management 


the Oklahoma agency has grown amaz- 
ingly, increasing its total annual produc- 
tion 1400%, and from an operating force 
of one general agent, one special agent, 
one clerk occupying a one room office, 
and with only $2,500,500 on its books, 
to one of the largest agencies in the 
southwest, with approximately $26,000,000 
of business on its books and an annual 
premium income exceeding $1,000,000. 
The agency’s offices now comprise three- 
fourths of an entire floor of the Petro- 
leum building. 


The Lackey agency emphasizes the in- 
vestment side of life insurance and gives 
importance to annuities. 

In addition to activity in civic affairs 
Mr. Lackey has served as president of 
the Oklahoma Association of Life Under- 
writers for one year, has for six years 
been its national executive committee- 
man, and acted as chairman of the pro- 
gram committee for four years. 


He is a million dollar personal pro- 
ducer and was qualified for the Million 
Dollar Round Table at three different 
meetings. At the National convention at 
Washington he was its chairman, and 
was a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table program committee for the 
Toronto convention. 

His activities with the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters include two 
years of service as vice-president, mem- 
ber of the board of trustees for two 
years, and member of the committee to 
co-operate with trust companies. 

He is married—has one son. Mrs. 
Lackey always accompanies him to the 
national conventions. 








Toronto Newspapers Interview Some 


Of Big Writers Present At Meeting 


Toronto, Sept. 24—The Toronto news- 
Papers gave the convention a great 
break in the way of space and pictures, 
the chief way of covering the affair be- 
ing by the interview route with celebri- 
ties of the convention. The city editors 
Sent their cleverest reporters over to 
the Royal York and they went gunning 
after the biggest writers in the country. 
They fell down with Clay Hamlin 
Buffalo, who ducked them. Some c 
the agents interviewed were Lawrence 
Priddy, New York; Earl G. Manning, 
Boston; Sara Frances Jones, Chicago; 
and H. A. Binder, San Francisco. 

A reporter for the Toronto “Dailv 
Star” had this to say about the big writ- 
ers at the convention as he saw them 
en masse: 

“They are, I should say, mostly of the 
Vintage of the United States. Of this 
I was convinced by several chronic symp- 
toms. The prevailing type was of that 
old-young variety so marked among 
Americans, with all the dapperness, 
€agerness, activity of youth despite the 


ot 


he 


Spectacles, the wrinkles, the gray thatch 


or the shining lofty brows. Alert of 
movement, buoyant of mien, snappy of 





SARA FRANCES JONES 





speech they yet for the most part showed 
those frayed-at-the-edges signs which be- 
token the wear and tear of crowded and 
strenuous lives.” 

The interview with Lawrence Priddy 


was the most amusing. One of the lead- 
“ a as ‘ rer 





LAWRENCE PRIDDY 


ing agents of New York pointed out 
Priddy toa reporter saying: “You 
should interview that bird. He is a rough 
neck; knocks ’em down; and eats ’em 
alive.” 

Mr. Priddy fell right into the spirit 
and gave an interview of that type which 
carried a two column headline: “Tough 
Insurance Writer Makes ’Em Do Busi- 
ness.” Among other statements made 
was this: “Big Shots are pie to Mr. 
Priddy. Out of the Standard Oil Build- 
ing alone he takes an average of $50,000 
of premiums annually.” The writer also 
said that once to get a policy Mr. Priddy 
took a train with a man to Palm Beach 
and got his signature to a $500,000 app. 
in the drawing room of the prospect, 
only later to have the business rejected 
because the risk turned out to be a poor 
one medically.” 

The same story said that Mr. Priddy 
has paid for $4,000,000 in the past twelve 
months. 

Mr. Manning walked away with the 
most space in his interview, but it was 
full of the reporter’s inaccuracies, in- 
cluding one to the effect that Rodman 
Wanamaker was carrying the most in- 
surance—$7,000,000. Not only is Rod- 
man Wanamaker dead, but his insurance 
amounted to less than $5,000,000. — 
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Clay Hamlin Tells How He Planned 
His Life To Reach the Goal He Set 


In Intimate Talk Big Buffalo Producer Gives Advice to Those 
Who Want to Reach “Big Time’? Program; How He 
Classifies Prospects; Keeping Expenses Within First Year 


Commissions 


Toronto, Sept. 25.—‘“Simplified Think- 
ing” was the topic of a talk by Clay W. 
Hamlin, Mutual Benefit, Buffalo, at the 
International convention on Thursday 
which is printed in full on page 32. 

He said that the obligation to the 
public can be fulfilled by agents if they 
have a burning desire to accomplish 
if they have a very definite 
objective; and a dogged deter- 


something; 
written 
mination to carry out their progress. 

Mr. Hamlin said he had been asked 
to be personal in his talk. In 1915, his 
first year, he paid for $60,000. In 1916 
he had sold his home, his car and had 
borrowed as much money as possible 
from his general agents. So in order to 
pay his debts and to get enough money 
to live on he left life insurance. In 1917 
he came back and paid for $132,000. 

If an agent wants to do a million a 
year he must have a definite program. 
First, he would 
sub-divide prospects as follows: 

Class A. Those capable of buying 
$10,000 and upwards. 


He gave an example: 


Class B. Those capable of buying less 
than $10,000. Second, by having a min- 
imum standard of work as follows: 

Class A Prospects—One interview with 
a new prospect each day, by appoint- 
ment, if possible. Class B Prospects— 
One interview with a prospect each day, 
either with or without appointment. This 
effort, if applied intelligently, should 
produce these results: 

Class A.—One case each week, average 
$15,000. 

Class B.—Two cases each week, aver- 
age $5,000. This would amount to $100,- 
000 in four weeks or about a million 
for ten months. : 

Success does not always come in a 
“Success in 


day. Montesquieu said: 


most things depends on knowing how 





Majestic Studio 
CLAY HAMLIN 
long it takes to succeed.” Men _ suc- 
ceed because of the will to win. In life 
insurance it is the will to sell. In con- 
cluding his talk Mr. Hamlin made some 
In part they follow: 

“Renewals.—In your first years in the 
business don’t increase your living stand- 
ard faster than first year earnings. Con- 
sider first commissions as earnings and 
treat renewals as capital. Refuse even 
to spend them. You will thus automati- 
cally force yourself to do more business 
each year. 

“Records—It is just as essential to a 
business man to keep records as it is 
for a captain to have a compass on a 
ship. Records are simply the machinery 
which furnishes the truth and makes it 
impossible for us to fool ourselves.” 


suggestions. 








John Morrell Gives Vivid Approach 
For Business Insurance And Tax Case 


Associate Manager of Equitable Society In Chicago a Rapid Fire 
Talker With Keen Knowledge of Taxation, Inheritance, 
and Business Insurance Problems; How He Saved Insured 


$53,000 On His Estate 


Toronto, Sept. 24—John Morrell, as- 
sociate manager of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society in Chicago, and a 
$3,000,000 writer, received an ovation at 
the conclusion of his talk at the Inter- 
national convention this morning. Its 
title was, “When the Brains of a Busi- 
ness Man Die.” It had to do with taxa- 


tion of estates, especially inheritance 
taxes, rights of creditors, remarriage of 
Mor- 
rell is one of the fastest talkers in the 
United States, but there are few speakers 
in life insurance more intelligent and 
mighty few who know the subject so well. 


wife and trust company proceeds 


He had just come from French Lick, 
Ind., where he had scored at the con- 
vention of the Equitable Life. 

Mr. Morrell spoke of enlightening the 
business man as to his rights and the 
creditors’ rights in the policy. He de- 
scribed an approach, asking a man if he 
Man said “No.” 


“Sure you 
retorted Mor- 
rell. “The state of Illinois wrote your 
will and it is probably not what you 
want.” Then he described the law about 
intestates. 

With this approach he induced the man 
to write a will. Then he found out what 


had a will. 
have but you don’t know,’ 


his businesses were. This led up to sell- 
ing his interest at par instead of a low 
market value. At this point he talked 
about frozen assets in a business when 
a man dies during a period of business 
depression. 


Saved Insured $53,000 


The next subject discussed was that 
of inheritance taxes and the speaker told 
how he actually saved an insured $53,000 
on his estate. The insured did this by 
trusteeing his estate and then buying 
life insurance to pay the taxes. His 
closing point with this man was the fact 
that if his wife died without leaving a 
will and he remarried that a large portion 


of the estate would never go to his own ' 


children. 

The man did not object to remarriage, 
but did to the thought that his own 
estate might pass to her second hus- 


band. One thought mentioned in this 
sales talk was that if his wife died short- 
ly after he did there would be double 
taxation on his estate. Agent Morrell 
saved the situation here by having this 
man make a trust of his entire estate 
and leaving the income for life to his 
wife and the principal to his children. 
Under those conditions double taxation 
was impossible. 

Another point in this case told by the 
speaker was how he appointed the bank 
as trustee of the prospect and then under 
a second trust agreement he again made 
the same bank a trustee for the life 
insurance policies. In other words he 
pointed out the great need of having 
two separate trust instruments, or, as 
he said, have the money go through two 
pockets. 

The speaker concluded by talking of 
revocable and irrevocable trusts. 





Sixty Women Delegates Hold Banquet; 
Leaders Discuss Their Sales Methods 


Women Producers Combine Social Occasion With Live Busi- 
ness Discussion; S. Caroline Ross, Chairman, Ladies’ Re- 
ception Committee; Emma Hennessey Only Woman in 
Canada in Charge of Woman’s Department; Comments by 


Women Leaders 


Toronto, Sept. 25—About sixty women 
delegates to the convention met at a 
banquet in the Royal York Hotel Wed- 
nesday evening and combined with un- 
usual success a social function and a 
business discussion. Several important 
sales ideas for women were brought out 
in the course of the evening. Miss S. 
Caroline Ross, Mutual Life of Canada 
and chairman of the ladies’ reception 
committee of the convention, acted as 
chairman. 


Miss Ross introduced several of the 
most well known of the women under- 
writers present, and called on them for 
a few remarks. Miss Corinne Loomis 
of Boston, who last year sold $500,000 
and at the same time managed the wom- 
en’s department of the John Hancock, 
said that she was opposed to utilizing 
personal acquaintance to lead her to a 
prospect. She always makes her ap- 
pointments for interviews by phone and 
she said that she hadn’t been turned 
down once in four months. She often 
concludes her phone conversation by 
saying, “If you can’t gamble three min- 
utes of your time against three minutes 
of mine, I don’t want to talk to you.” 

Miss Sara Frances Jones of Chicago, 
the only woman to make the Million 
Dollar Round Table, recalled the days 
when she and Mrs. Florence Shaal of 
Boston were the only women at national 
conventions. She urged her hearers to 
learn all they could about their busi- 
ness, for the “days of bluff” have passed. 

Miss Bertha MacFarlane of New Or- 
leans is now agency supervisor of In- 
diana. She has 150 men and women 
working under her direction and her 
agency last year produced $12,000,000 of 
business. Sixteen of her agents came in 
a private car from Louisiana to the con- 
vention, at her expense, having earned 
the privilege of the trip by writing a 
certain amount of business the past year. 





CORINNE V. LOOMIS 


Miss MacFarlane was given a warm wel- 
come by the women present. 

Miss Emma Hennessey of the Can- 
ada Life, the only woman in Canada in 
charge of a woman’s department of life 
insurance, said that the outstanding dif- 
ficulties in women’s systematic saving 
were extravagant summer vacations and 
Christmas presents. 


One of the women “trail blazers” 
present was Miss Rose Albers of New 
York, who said “The life insurance pro- 
fession to me is the biggest and best 
in the world. Love your company, be 
loyal. I wouldn’t change mine for all 
the others in the world.” 





John Dolph, for years manager of the 
Metropolitan Life, Washington, but who 
retired some years ago—and at one time 
president of the National Association 0! 
Life Underwriters—is in Toronto on @ 
honeymoon trip. Twelve former pres!- 
dents of the National Association toasted 
poe at an affair held in Totonto on Mon- 

ay. 
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Duties Of Manager and General Agent 
Analyzed Fully In Holcombe ‘Session 


Sales Research Bureau Manager and Four Company Managers, 
Jay Ream, W. Lyle Reid, O. Sam Cummings and John W. 
Yates, Take Up Various Problems; Picture of the Manager 
of Tomorrow Is Clearly Painted 


Toronto, Sept. 25.—A feature of the 
convention of particular interest and im- 
portance to managers and general agents 
was the Wednesday evening session con- 
ducted by John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
manager of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau of Hartford, and attend- 
ed by a large number of delegates. The 
life insurance manager of yesterday, to- 
day and tomorrow was given thorough 
consideration and analysis by Mr. Hol- 
combe and four successful managers of 
representative companies. 

In his opening remarks Mr. Holcombe 
told of the many changes in duties of 
managers. In the old days the man- 
ager was usually a strong personal pro- 
ducer whereas today numerous duties 
prevent him from spending much time 
on personal production. He has many 
other things to think of. The impor- 
tance of agency men has increased with 
the years. It is seen in the home offices 
today, Mr. Holcombe said, for many in 
number are the agency men filling ex- 


ecutive positions. The development of 
the field force is being given much more 
attention and justifiably so. 

Mr. Holcombe declared that the most 
important problems managers today face 
are securing good men, training and su- 
pervising them, stimulating them, han- 
ling efficiently the clerical duties and 
routine, and finally and very important, 
making a financial success of the agen- 
cy. In the past, managers figured in se- 
lecting men that out of a group a few 
were bound to come through in the long 
run. There was no such‘thing as indi- 
vidual selection, which is considered so 
highly important today. The past showed 
that the sum total records of agencies 
indicated financial failure. Few agencies 
were put upon a sound business basis. 

The New Manager 

The problems of the newly appointed 
manager were discussed by one who has 
only been a general agent since Janu- 
ary but who has made a good record in 
that time, Jay Ream, general agent for 
the Mutual Benefit Life in Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Ream said that the most important 


Toronto Convention Proceedings 


(Continued from Page 3) 


insurance and does not hesitate to rec- 
ommend this precaution in many cases. 
Important businesses have been saved 
through the money derived from life in- 
surance policies.” 

Simon On Convention Theme 

The chairman of the program commit- 
tee was Leon Gilbert Simon of -New 
York and its theme was “Life Under- 
writing: Yesterday, Today and Tomor- 
row.” That theme fit right into a drama 
which was given by the Toronto asso- 
ciation’s members, a description of the 
play appearing elsewhere. In his theme 
discussion of the convention Mr. Simon 
said: 

“We find that the selling of life in- 
surance from a rather humble beginning, 
with a simple background, has developed 
and grown into a broad vista, intensi- 
fied by the growth of many new phases, 
such as insurance trusts, business insur- 
ance, income insurance and inheritance 
tax or succession duties insurance. These 
newly developed phases of the work have 
directly influenced the caliber of think- 
ing that is required by the field man, 
and the demand will be for those indi- 
viduals who are able to analyze a client’s 
needs, because of a superior training in 
life insurance, and the greater compe- 
tence to perform the task.” 

Hear Whatley and Shuff 

Just before the convention started 
there was a concert in the hotel by the 
48th Highlanders band under the direc- 
tion of Captain John Slatter. The con- 
vention was called to order by Robert 
MacInnes, president of the Life Under- 
Writers Association of Canada. He is 





with the Dominion Life. He was fol- 
lowed by President Whatley of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 
Mr. Whatley said he thought that a 
more eloquent man should respond on 
behalf of the underwriters south of the 
St. Lawrence and he introduced John L. 
Shuff of Cincinnati who put everybody 
in good humor with his reminiscences of 
the days when he was a railroad station 
ticket seller in a small Kentucky town. 
Jack Shuff then got sentimental and told 
of the impressions he had when he saw 
a trainload of officers of the Princess 
Pat’s regiment on a train before these 
young officers left for France. - 
Toronto Men Welcome Delegates 

The mayor of Toronto, who is just a 
little taller than the late E. H. Harriman, 
said there was no community on the 
American continent which thought more 
of insurance than does Toronto. It is a 
city where 65% of the people own their 
own homes. The mayor (Bert S. Wemp) 
told what Toronto is doing for the pro- 
tection of the poor. Widows with chil- 
dren are protected by being given an al- 
lowance from the city and there is also 
an old age relief measure. 

Following the mayor the president of 
the Life Underwriters Association of To- 
ronto, A. E. Rundle, welcomed the con- 
vention. He is with the North American 
Life and has been in the insurance busi- 
ness since 1910. He studied law in order 
to know better the needs of his clients. 

The drama was then put on after 
which there were addresses by Clyde F. 
Gay, assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies of the Aetna Life; and by John 


“ 


problem out of many which the new 
manager confronts, in his opinion, is 
building up a good new organization and 
improving at the same time raising 
the incomes of the old. He strongly 
urged the managers and general agents 
to be their own supervisors, to spend 
at least three mornings a week in the 
field helping their agents close cases. 
He sees several advantages in their so 
doing. The manager then knows what 
his agent is doing, what his handicaps 
are. Practical suggestions can be made 
while on the job which might never 
occur to the manager in his office or in 
a lecture period. Moreover, the contact 
with the buyer is worthwhile. 

Although the majority of managers say 
that time cdnnot be found for them to 
do much field work. Mr. Ream said 
he felt they should make it a point to 
find time, delegate routine duties to 
others, and by going out with their man, 
acquire a new respect with them at the 
same time they aid them. 

The Mutual Benefit general agent rec- 
ommended.a philosophy found in Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s Autobiography, over- 
coming one character weakness at a 
time. . Pick. out one thing that deters 
you, he said, be it intemperance, pro- 
crastination, laziness. Concentrate on it 
and keep a record of the progress made. 
The record is highly important, should 
be kept seriously. It serves as a severe 
check-up. 

Rural Territory Problems 

A Canadian manager, W. Lyle Reid, 
Eastern Ontario branch of the Sun Life, 
presented in a convincing manner the 
problems the manager in rural territory 


ducer has not been given his due at- 
tention in the present scheme of things. 
Volume rather than the number of lives 
has come to be a measuring rod, and 
stressed continuously. While volume is 
obviously worthwhile, the number of 
lives is also and is more apt to be neg- 
lected. Mr. Reid thinks the “common 
man,” praised by Abraham Lincoln, de- 
serves more consideration; said that a 
close scrutiny of agency publications and 
trade journals shows that little attention 
is paid to the man working in a coun- 
try district. Even the rural workers 
who write for the publications say little 
to encourage their associates, he said. 

Enduring contacts with rural leaders 
should be made by life insurance men, 
just as they make them with urban lead- 
ers. A certain amount of patience 
and sympathy will be necessary, of 
course, but the mere mixing will do 
them both a lot of good. 

Mr. Reid quoted figures to show that 
rural business can be gotten if properly 
gone after. Further, he urged the man- 
agers not to hire part time agents, said 
that they do not dignify the business in 
the eyes of the public. He asked them 
to get to thinking rurally at times and 
their outlook would change and mean 
much for the good of the rural producer. 


As a Business Man 

The duties of a manager as a business 
man were analyzed thoroughly by O. 
Sam Cummings, state manager of the 
Kansas City Life, Dallas, Texas. Mr. 
Cummings’ talk showed that he has-stud- 
ied the subject intensively. He referred 
to the life agency as primarily a business, 
the general agent as the “middle-man.” 








faces. He feels that the country pro- (Continued on Page 30) 

Morrell, associate manager of the _ bers of life insurance organizations. W. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Chi- H. Somerville, president of the Canadian 
cago. Life Insurance Officers Association, 


Two Chairmen of Convention 

When the convention opened in the 
afternoon, and with standing room only, 
there were two chairmen: J. J. Mc- 
Sweeney, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Canada; and Paul F. Clark, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

Three of the leading insurance com- 
misSioners then made short addresses to 
the convention. G. D. Finlayson, Do- 
minion Superintendent of Insurance, Ot- 
tawa, discussed among other things the 
policy loan question. After referring to 
the rising tide of these loans he said 
that conditions were showing improve- 
ment. R. Leighton Foster, Ontario Su- 
perintendent, concluded by saying that 
insurance supervision should not be too 
all-embracing. “Most problems in. the 
insurance business can be settled with- 
out government intervention if the lead- 
ers in the business will realize that they 
must be solved and then solve them,” 
he said. “It is only when the leaders 
throw up their hands and say the prob- 
lems are beyond them to adjudicate that 
the government should step in.” 

Commissioner Dunham of Connecticut, 
his first appearance at a convention since 
the commissioners met in New England 
recently, made a neat talk. 

Greetings From Other Organizations 

There followed greetings from mem- 


started off. Next came Charles G. Tay- 
lor, Jr., assistant manager and actuary 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, who said in part: “Insur- 
ance people in all parts of the world 
are looking to this country for guid- 
ance. They come here from the four 
corners of the world, especially to study 
selling as in that direction we are lead- 
ing the world, and because of that fact 
a great responsibility has come to such 
gatherings as these which have been 
among their aims the placing of pro- 
duction on a high standard.” 

It was announced that Charles W. 
Gold, president of the American Life 
Convention, would address the conven- 
tion on Friday. John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., told briefly of the work of 
the Bureau of Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search after a glowing tribute by Chair- 
man Clark to the Bureau as an aid in life 
insurance production. The concludjng 
speaker from the associations was Vil- 
frid Carlisle, chairman of the Canadian 
Association of Life Agency Officers. 

Dinners Feature Evening 

Following a talk by L. N. L’Esper- 
ance of the Imperial Life, Montreal, on 
selling common sense, the meeting was 
turned over to James Elton Bragg who 
conducted an open forum during which 
questions were asked and answered. 

On Wednesday night there was a din- 
ner of the women life underwriters; also 
of officers of state and local associations. 


' 
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Many Original Sales Ideas Feature 
Million Dollar Round Table Sessions 


Theodore M. Riehle Conducts Discussion on Business Insur- 
ance; Clinton Davidson Presides at “Estate Engineering” 
Session; Advantages in Co-operation with Trust Com- 


panies Stressed 


Toronto, Sept. 24.—Practical and origi- 
nal sales ideas covering a wide variety 
of subjects were hurled out rapidly at the 
Wednesday sessions of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. About sev- 


enty-five star producers including a few 


afternoon 


guests were in attendance. A question- 
naire brought out some interesting facts 
The 


average age of those in attendance was 


about the “millionaire producers.” 


forty-two; the average length of time in 
the business, fifteen years; the average 
amount written during the past year, 
$1,530,000; and the average sized case, 
$160,000. 

Theodore Riehle, Equitable Society 
manager in New York City, and Clinton 
Davidson, president of the Estate Plan- 
ning Corporation of New York, presided 
at the afternoon sessions. Mr. Riehle 
conducted his part of the program along 
business insurance lines, while Mr. 
Davidson handled “Estate Engineering.” 

Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life man- 
ager in New York and a former presi- 
dent of the National Association, was the 
first speaker. He cited the efforts made 
by the committee from the National As- 
sociation to get favorable legislation in 
Washington for life insurance men, and 
told of the latest beneficial achievement 
for agents, (treasury decision No. 4296, 
amendment to Article 27, Regulation 70), 
recommending that agents get a copy of 
the “Internal Revenue Bulletin,” of 
August 6, wherein it is printed. This 
ruling states that if the buyer of insur- 
ance will divest himself of any interest 
in the policy contract and give over ali 
benefits to the beneficiary, there will be 
no taxation. Mr. Myrick assured the 
Round Table that, in his opinion, big 
lines of insurance have come in to stay, 
that in five years, $5,000 will practically 
be industrial coverage. 


Riehle Tips 


Mr. Riehle brought in a comment on 
how to avoid term insurance. He ad- 
vised the agents to prepare a ledger 
statement showing a comparison of the 
benefits of permanent insurance along- 
side of those of term, and said that in 
most cases the buyers will stay away 
from term when they see the differences 
down in black and white. He advises 
his prospects to “figure on living, rather 
than. on dying.” Mr. Riehle also gave 
out several important sales tips based on 
his experience. In order to raise the 
size of cases written, he recommended 
the sale of more business insurance, said 
that it cannot fail to improve the aver- 
age agent’s production. He believes fur- 
ther in a wide usage of citing prominent 
endorsers and buyers of insurance, feels 
that this bears considerable weight with 
the prospect. He believes that the agent 
should be fully equipped with statistics 
to bring out at a psychological point in 


the interview when it will oftentimes 
unexpectedly close a case. 

Robert A. Brown, a Pacific Mutual 
leading producer for many years, spoke 
on the great possibilities in selling addi- 
tional contracts, told how it had sizably 
increased his production. He always gets 
his prospects examined first before going 
into the case in detail. “Mac” Donnelly, 
of Newcastle, Pa., and a member of the 
Edward A. Woods Agency, told of the 
advantages in an agent unselfishly help- 
ing his friends settle their problems, how 
this would react favorably to them in 
the end. He cited an interesting case 
in point to prove his contention where 
he made it possible through his own ef- 
forts in calling on many banks for a 
business friend to raise considerable 
money in an emergency for his business; 
how the business later flourished and he 
wrote heavy insurance as a result. 

Abundance of Ideas 

Many ideas came out at unexpected 
moments from members of the Round 
Table. John H. Brady, member. of the 
McNamara Organization in New York, 
told how he lost considerable business 
through not following up _ references 
given him. Another New Yorker, Her- 
bert Fell, Massachusetts Mutual, urged 
the agents to make use of the new family 
income policy in writing business in- 
surance, said that it held undreamed of 
possibilities. William Duff, head of the 
Edward A. Woods organization, stressed 
the importance of agents’ thoroughly 
equipping themselves for the future, get- 
ting themselves ready to handle diff- 
cult situations. He pleaded for contin- 
ved raising of ethical standards, and 
cited the value of the C. L. U. degree. 

Edward J. Sisley, general agent for 
the Travelers in New York City, told of 
a case where he insured a man for $5,000 
in 1918, and then sold him additional! 
every six months until this policyholder 
now has more than $1,000,000 coverage. 





CLINTON DAVIDSON 


He sees a distinct advantage in the small 
buyer gradually pyramiding his insur- 
ance and urged the agents to “sow the 
seed.” 


How a flat tire on his car brought him 
$1,500,000 of business was told by Sam 
Weems, Minnesota Mutual representa- 
tive from Dallas, Texas. When his own 


car broke down, Mr. Weems noticed a, 


beautiful new Cadillac standing nearby 
and he noted the license number, called 
up the auto club for the owner’s name 
and other data concerning him. Later 
he made it a point to reach this man and 
the contact resulted eventually in the 
coverage named. 


Covers Back Accounts 


Ted Williams of Corry, Pa., writes con- 
siderable insurance through canvassing 
merchants and dealers who have substan- 
tial outstanding accounts on their rec- 
ords. He gets the merchants to pay the 
premium for insurance on the lives of 
creditors, covering their indebtedness, 
and gets the permission of the creditors 
to have the premium expense added to 
their debit. In this way Williams man- 
ages to write many small policies which 
add to a respectable total. 

During the afternoon session, Sara 
Frances Jones, Equitable Society repre- 
sentative from Chicago, and the only 
woman to make the Million Dollar Round 
Table, was given an ovation. She was 
introduced by Earl G. Manning, chair- 
man of the Round Table. 


“Estate Engineering” 


Keen attention was given to the dis- 
cussion on “Estate Engineering” con- 
ducted by Clinton Davidson. Tax and 
trust problems were given much consid- 
eration from all angles. A second ques- 
tionnaire for the afternoon was distrib- 
uted, bringing out the fact that the pro- 
ducers present gave more than $82,000,000 
of trust business to trust companies dur- 
ing the past year. This represented an 
average of more than $3,000,000 on those 
who replied, almost doubling the agent’s 
average individual production figures 
given. Mr. Davidson said that he felt 
these figures showed well the remark- 
able tendencies toward insurance and 
trust company co-operation. 


Two lists of questions, one on general 
sales questions and the other on techni- 





T. M. RIEHLE 


cal inquiries, were handed the members 
for the estate discussion. In answering 
the questions Mr. Davidson pointed out 
that he wanted actual facts reported, 
not certain things that they hoped to 
do and had not tried. 


A spirited discussion on types of pros- 
pects and methods of prospecting opened 
this session. Donnelly from New Cas- 
tle said that he believes in selling every- 
one from “the ashman to the million- 
aire.” Others felt that a definite mini- 
mum should be established in choosing 
a prospect; he should have a certain in- 
come, or be a prospect for at least a 
certain amount of coverage. In this re- 
gard Theodore Riehle commented that 
he only asks himself one question in 
selecting his prospects—do they have the 
money to pay for it? Mr. Riehle be- 
lieves that the question, “Can he pass?” 
is not so essential, as experience has 
proven to him that the majority can pass 
and the few rejected often buy annui- 
ties. Many of the younger agents pres- 
ent said that they felt they must neces- 
sarily write some small cases in their 
work among friends and acquaintances 
they wanted to serve, while several of 
the older underwriters told them to try, 
however, to set minimums, as far as pos- 
sible, that, thereby their production 
would mount rapidly. Mr. Davidson sug- 
gested that each agent aspire to write 
one “real big prospect” each year, say 
a $1,000,000 or $750,000 type. 


Introduction Methods 


There was discussion also on the use 
of methods of introduction. Fred Tour- 
neau of Buffalo, said that he prefers 
name cards, with a little note of intro- 
duction on from a friend. Many others 
felt the letter system preferable to the 
card system. All felt the ‘introduction 
from an outside source to be of great 
advantage, whether card or letter is 
used. 


It was the belief in general also that 
agents should be able to give full ad- 


_ vice on taxes, trusts and wills. Also that 


the approval of the prospects’s attorney 
to any proposition is a thing to be got- 
ten if possible. 

Sara Frances Jones told of the fine 
spirit of co-operation in Chicago between 
trust companies and life underwriters. 
She told of the results of a life insur- 
ance trust course that she had attended. 
Both life insurance men and trust men 
were instructors, and the students were 
thus able to get a broad viewpoint. Since 
taking this course, Miss Jones’ business 
has doubled. She said that her know'- 
edge of trusts had been a big factor in 
her making the Round Table. Other 
members told of the increased good 
spirit between insurance and bank men 
in their cities. 

C. Vivian Anderson thinks that agents 
should equip themselves thoroughly so 
that they are able to take care of sat- 
isfactorily every angle of the sale. He 
feels that the responsibility is all with 
the agent and that he should be ade- 
quately prepared. He sees a great value 
in‘ the current educational trend. feels 
that the insurance man of the future 
must be thoroughly in touch with gen- 
eral business and know its principles. He 
must be many more things than a life 
insurance man. 
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Plan Trust Division Luncheon As A 
Regular Feature Of Future Meetings 


Gathering Participated in by Trust Men and Life Underwriters 
Proves Very Profitable Event; Franklin W. Ganse Pre- 
sides; Number of Trust Men Speak 


Toronto, Sept. 25.—It was the con- 
sensus of opinion at the Trust division 
luncheon held Thursday noon that this 
type of meeting be made a regular fea- 
ture of both National Association of Life 
Underwriters’ Conventions and those of 
the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association. Frank- 
lin W. Ganse, chairman of the National 
Association’s committee for co-operation 
with trust officers, presided at the lunch- 
eon and called upon several trust offi- 
cers and life underwriters for remarks. 

A stirring talk was given by Edward 


FRANKLIN W. GANSE 


W. McMahon, second vice-president of 
the Chase National Bank, who paid trib- 
ute to some of the insurance men who 
were pioneers of the trust movement, in- 
cluding Mr. Ganse, Edward A. Woods, 
John A. Reynolds, Graham C. Wells and 
others. He said the present generation 
were only “picking up their ideas and 
trying to follow them conscientiously.” 
He paid great tribute to life insurance, 
said that from the standpoint of serv- 
ing the public, no method has been de- 
vised that beats it. The options of set- 
tlement in policies have not become ob- 
sclete, he said, and should be continued 
t> be stressed in cases where they are 
needed. Where the greater part of the 
tman’s state is life insurance, the options 
ére especially necessary. Mr. McMahon 
acced that he hoped the trust men would 
continue to aid life underwriters more 
extensively, to help them break down 
any unfortunate public attitude that 
might exist. “Real co-operation, not in 
Name only,” he asserted. 

M. E. Selecman, assistant secretary of 
the Trust Division of the American 
Bankers Association, referred to the 
great and rapid growth of the trust 
movement. The enormous number of 
INquiries his division receives both from 
life underwriters and trust men indicates 
how much interest is today being taken 
in the work. 

Still in the Infancy 
Mr. Ganse, whose intermittent remarks 


were a highlight of the meeting, declared 
that trust men and life underwriters must 
get the realization that they are still in 
the infancy of a great force. The sur- 
face has only been scratched in attempt- 
ing to put estates in order. He strong- 
ly recommended that insurance men buy 
“Trust Company Magazine” to keep in 
touch with the trust situation. Also he 
asserted that he hoped trust companies 
would lower their limits as far as pos- 
sible in accepting trusts, taking into con- 
sideration that many of these smaller 





EDWARD W. McMAHON 


estates will grow and be a welcome ad- 
dition to the trust company business 
later. 

Some insurance viewpoints were given 
by Isadore Hirschfeld, Equitable Society 
million-dollar producer, and C. Vivian 
Anderson, Provident Mutual. Mz. 
Hirshfeld is well acquainted with trust 
business, in fact, he last year wrote 
80% of his business on this basis. He 
urged the trust men and life underwriters 
to learn to know “human situations.” In 
that way only can they really administer 
service. 

Another important point was brought 
up later in the meeting by Mr. Mc- 
Mahon, who said that he hoped the trust 
companies would make it a point to send 
out highly experienced men well versed 
in economics to help close cases with un- 
derwriters when their assistance is de- 
sired. “This is not a job for the col- 
lege stripling,” he declared. Real abil- 
ity is necessary. Embarrassing situa- 
tions have arisen where incompetent 
trust men have gone out with experi- 
enced life insurance men. 


“A Good Stiff Fee” 

Mr. Anderson declared that he is in 
favor of trust companies charging a good 
stiff fee for their service. He told of 
several instances where he had seen com- 
panies cutting rates and said he thought 
it was time that this procedure should 
be stopped. “Good service should be 





FRED P. McKENZIE 


justly paid,” he said. “The good life 
underwriter gets his, why shouldn’t the 
bank ?” 

A large number of New York City 
banks and trust companies were repre- 
sented at the meeting. Some of those 
who were present were: Fred P. Mc- 
Kenzie and Ben Briggs,» City Bank 
Farmers; Archibald B. Fisk, John Fet- 
zer, and Eugene A. McLaughlin, Chat- 
ham Phenix; Elmer G. Tewes, Joseph 
Mead, and William R. Hoeg, Guaranty 
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Trust; Edward M. McMahon, Chase 
National Bank; George Lewis, Bankers 
Trust; Henry S. Koster, Chemical Bank 
& Trust; Kenneth D. Robertson, Jr., 
Marine Midland; R. McAllister Lloyd, 
Bank of New York and Trust; Stanley 
Shepherd, New York Trust; H. Ward 
Meacham, Bank of America; William 
Rice, Empire Trust. 

Dennis B. Maduro, counsel of the New 
York Association, was also among those 
present. 





Trust Company Division of A. B. A. 
Has Valuable Exhibit At Convention 


Toronto, Sept. 25—One of the most 
valuable exhibits at the convention was 
that of the Trust Company Division of 
the American Bankers Association. Ma- 
terial and literature had been sent from 
banks and trust companies located in all 
parts of the country from coast to coast. 
The exhibit was in charge of M. E. 
Selecman, assistant secretary of the 
Trust Division. A great number of life 
underwriters filed cards with Mr. Se- 
lecman in order to receive some of the 
literature such as was on exhibition. 

The following banks and trust compa- 
nies were represented in the exhibit: 

First National Bank, Birmingham; 
California Trust, Security First National 
Bank, Los Angeles; Wells Fargo Bank 
& Union Trust, Bank of Italy, San 
Francisco; Denver National Bank, Den- 
ver; Hartford Trust, Hartford; Equit- 
able Trust, Wilmington; American Se- 
curity & Trust, Washington; Citizens & 
Southern ‘National, Atlanta; Central 
Trust of Illinois, Chicago Trust, Harris 
Trust & Savings, Northern Trust, Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic of Chicage, 
Chicago; Hibernia Bank & Trust, New 
Orleans; Maryland Trust, Union Trust 
of Maryland, Baltimore; Old Colony 
State Street Trust, Boston; Michigan 
Trust, Grand Rapids; Union Guardian 
Trust, Detroit & Security Trust, Detroit; 
Midland National Bank & Trust, First 
Minneapolis Trust, Minnesota Loan & 
Trust, Minneapolis; Commerce Trust, 
Kansas City; Mercantile Commerce Bank 
& Trust, St. Louis Union Trust, St. 


Louis; Wachovia Bank & Trust, Win- 
ston-Salem; Fidelity Union Trust, New- 
ark; Liberty Bank of Buffalo, Buffaio; 
Brooklyn Trust, Brooklyn; Bank of 
New York and Trust Co., Central Han- 
over, Midland Marine Trust, Bank of 
Manhattan, Chatham Phenix National 
Bank & Trust, Chemical Bank & Trust, 
Guaranty Trust, Empire Trust, Bankers 
Trust, Manufacturers Trust, New York 
Trust, New York City; First Trust & 
Deposit, Syracuse; Union National, 
Troy; Marine Trust, Buffalo; First Bank 
& Trust, Utica; Cleveland Trust, Union 
Trust, Guardian Trust, Cleveland; In- 


tegrity Trust, Philadelphia; Fidelity 
Trust, Pittsburgh; Guardian Trust, 
Houston. 





Franklin W. Ganse of Boston and C. 
Alison Scully of New York have written 
a book bearing the title “Business Life 
Insurance Trusts.” It has been issued 
by D. Appleton & Co. 

An interesting article by Mr. Ganse 
on “Taxation of Life Insurance Proceeds 
Under the New York State Tax Law” 
appears in the September number of the 
magazine “Trust Companies.” 





Some newspaper men who came to the 
convention with portable typewriters 
were charged $3.50 duty. Newspapers 
which sent bundles here found great 
difficulty in getting them through the 
customs. Since the passage of the new 
tariff bill by the American Congress 
there are numerous handicaps in Canada 
to American importations and in some 
instances higher duties. 
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Officers Elected For Next Year Bring 
New Blood To Front Of Association 


Careers of New Executive Staff; All Prominent in Association 
Activities; Elbert Storer, Indianapolis, President of Gen- 
eral Agents Association; C. Vivian Anderson an Agent: 

G. H. Hunt, Hartford, President of New England Mutual’s 
General Agents Association; A. S. Holman Once in Fire 


Insurance. 


Toronto, Sept. 25.—The report of the 
nominating committee, J. Stanley Hd- 
wards of Denver, chairman, brought to 
the front a lot of new blood—a num- 
ber of insurance men not hitherto 
among the officers of the association. 
With the exception of Robert L. Jones, 
treasurer, it is a brand new outfit. None 
of the vice-presidents of the past twelve 
months were on the new slate. Instead 
appear the names of George E. Lackey, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Oklahoma City, 
as president; Elbert Storer, Bankers of 
Iowa, vice-president ; Charles C. Thomp- 
son, Metropolitan Life, Seattle, first vice- 
president; C. Vivian Anderson, Provi- 
dent Mutual, Cincinnati, second vice- 
president; George L. Hunt, New England 
Mutual, Hartford, third vice-president; 
and Arthur S. Holman, Travelers, San 
Francisco, fourth vice-president. The 
new secretary is Lee D. Hemingway, 
Connecticut Mutual, Pittsburgh. A 
sketch of Mr. Lackey’s career appears in 
another column. 

Elbert Storer, Indianapolis, manager of 
the Bankers, has, month after month, led 
other agencies of the Bankers. At the 
present time he is president of the Gen- 
eral Agents’ Association of Indianapolis, 
and is a past president of the Indianapo- 
lis Association and of the Indiana asso- 
ciation. 

C. Vivian Anderson is one of the lead- 
ing insurance agents in Ohio, his pro- 
duction in 1930 to date being $2,199,000. 
His average policy this year is $109,000. 
Anderson worked for the National Cash 
Register Co. in Dayton for three years; 
then went to Texas. He became a physi- 
cal director in Ashland, Ky., later work- 
ing his way through Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, as a physical director. In 
1913 he joined the Provident Mutual with 
which company he has since remained. 
He is a member of the board of trustees 
of Miami University; of the advisory 
council of the Central States Forest Ex- 
perimental Station; is chairman of the 
taxation committee of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce; a member of the 
Governor of Ohio Tax Committee; and 
president of the Ohio Life Underwriters 
Association. He spoke at the financial 
advertising meeting last week in Louis- 
ville. 

George H. Hunt is head of a $4,000,000 
agency of the New England Mutual Life 
in Hartford, Conn. He is president of 
the New England Mutual’s general agen- 
cy association, and was president of the 
Connecticut Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. For ten years he was with the 
Phoenix Mutual as a traveling super- 
visor and later became superintendent of 
agencies of the Guardian Life. He de- 
cided to return to Connecticut, his boy- 
hood state, and joined the late Lee Ro- 
bers in the New England Mutual’s gen- 


eral agency there. Mr. Robers died 
some time ago. Mr. Hunt is a son-in- 
law of Henry H. Kohn, president of the 
Morris Plan Insurance Society. 

Arthur S. Holman started with the 
Travelers shortly before the San Fran- 
cisco fire. He became a special agent 
and then manager of the life division in 
that city. His work with the company 
has been outstanding. He established the 
Travelers in northern California and has 
been unusually active in the life under- 


writers’ association movement. Several 
years ago he was president of the San 
Francisco association. ' 


Lee D. Hemingway is the well-known 
general agent of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual in Pittsburgh. A Yale man and a 
fine student of the business his address- 
es before insurance conventions and his 
articles on insurance topics have had a 
splendid reception. His agency has been 
distinguished by the large number of 
young college men associated with it. 


Robert L. Jones, re-elected treasurer, 
was at one time president of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York. 
He is general agent of the State Mutual 
in New York and has spent an unusu- 
ally long career in life insurance which 
has been marked by a realization of the 
lofty position of insurance in the eco- 
nomic life of the nation. He has placed 
much business personally on the books 
of the companies, many of his policy- 
holders being prominent people. 





Manager, Travelers 





Association’s New Officers 


President, George E. Lackey, Oklahoma City, 


Manager, Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Vice-President, Elbert Storer, Indianapolis, 
Manager, Bankers of Iowa 


First Vice-President, Charles C. Thompson, Seattle, 
Manager, Metropolitan Life 

Second Vice-President, C. Vivian Anderson, Cincinnati, 
Agent, Provident Mutual 


Third Vice-President, George L. Hunt, Hartford, 
General Agent, New England Mutual 


Fourth Vice-President, Arthur S. Holman, San Francisco, 


Secretary, Lee D. Hemingway, Pittsburgh, 
General Agent, Connecticut Mutual 


Treasurer, Robert L. Jones, New York, 
General Agent, State Mutual Life 








Earl G. Manning and Charles C. Gilman 
Make A Hit With Their Demonstration 


Toronto, Sept. 26—Earl G. Manning 
and Charles C. Gilman made hit with 
their sales demonstration. It was both 
instructive and amusing. 

Gilman in the role of the prospect has 
just received one of Manning’s sales let- 
ters suggesting that “to each of a se- 
lect list of business houses a copy of 
a book on Business Wills will be sent.” 
Prospect Gilman is suspicious as he 
reads the lines “may we send this book 
without any obligation on your part.” 
Aside he says: “I’ll bet I won't get it 
in the mail; some high pressure messen- 
ger will bring it over to me.” But he 
signs the return card and mails it. 

The next scene, the following morn- 
ing, starts off with a telephone call from 
Salesman Manning. A lively conversa- 
tion ensues in which Manning says he is 
not trying to sell his prospect life in- 
surance but merely wants to discuss the 
will mentioned in the book. Gilman tells 


him in no uncertain terms that he does 
not want insurance but finally gives him 
the privilege of calling him up for an 
appointment of a few minutes. 
Manning is quick to be in the neigh- 
borhood of his prospect a few days later 
and overlooks the agreement that he 
was to telephone first. He asks for sev- 
er minutes of Gilman’s time to tell his 
story. Gilman, grudgingly agreeable to 
this, retorts: “Any thoughts that were 
ever planted in my mind by a life in- 


surance agent I had to pay for and pay 
well.” 





Hold 
Company 
Luncheons 
Toronto, Sept. 25.—Lunches were given 
at the Royal York Hotel on Wednesday 


of this week by the Mutual Life and the 
John Hancock. 





Riehle Round 
Table Chairman 
Toronto, Sept. 25—Theodore M. 
Riehle was elected chairman of the 
Million Dollar Round Table for the 
next twelve months. 











Pacific Mutual’s 
Agency 
Association 


Toronto, Sept 25—The Pacific Mu- 
tual’s Agency Association held its six- 
teenth annual convention this week in 
Toronto. Frank Schwentker was elected 
president. He is general agent at Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. John Henry Russell, Los An- 
geles, is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Among those addressing the 
convention were John W. Yates, Detroit; 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., Hartford; 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, Philadelphia. 

This association is one of the leading 
co-operative organizations in the pro- 
duction field. Ideas adopted are avail- 
able to all members. The association this 
week adopted a new sales kit and also 
a new general agency advertising plan. 
The association has hired an expert copy 
writer, and the copy will combine news 
and advertising. 

The Pacific Mutual Agency Associa- 
tion is on its own; that is, it is self- 
supporting, its activities not being 
financed in any way by the company, and 
the proceeds of the selling of advertis- 
ing copy ideas, etc., go to the treas- 
ury of the association. 





American 
College 
Changes 

Toronto, Sept. 25—William M. Duff, 
president of the Edward A. Woods 
Agency, Pittsburgh, has been elected 
vice-president of the American College 
of Life Underwriters, succeeding Guy 
McLaughlin, Houston, Tex., who remains 
a member of the board of directors. 
David McCahan has been elected assis- 
tant dean and secretary. There are now | 
sixty-one examination centers and _thir- 


ty-eight co-operating colleges and uni- 
versities. 





John 
Hancock 
Luncheon 

Toronto, Sept. 25.—The general agents 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life in at- 
tendance at the convention got together 
for a luncheon Thursday noon in the 
Royal York. Among those present were 
Tressler W. Callinan, the company’s 
manager of general agencies, Harry Gar- 
diner, Earl Manning, Paul W. Clark, Er- 
nest Clark, Ralph Hoyer, Charles Ma- 
cauley, Frank Baxter, Paul Lapey, 
George Adsit, William Ackerman, Mor- 
ris Stearn, and Gyles Keithley. 





Canadian 
Paper’s 
Special - 

Among the special editions gotten out 
by insuranc€é newspapers was a pre-con- 
vention number of “Canadian Insurance. 


Personality stories on the various speak- 
ers comprised most of the issue. 
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Retiring P 


The annual address of Retiring Presi- 
dent S. T. Whatley of Chicago reviewed 
the association’s activities of the year. 
His remarks follow: 

Probably no one whom you have hon- 
ored with the presidency of this asso- 
ciation has assumed the duties of office 
with more humility, and I am equally 
confident that none has retired from of- 
fice with such a deep feeling of gratitude 
toward his fellow officers, trustees, and 
associates at general headquarters. Surely 
no president could ask for or hope for 
more generous and whole-hearted sup- 


port and co-operation than has _ been 
given me. : 
I want particularly to express my 


thanks to Julian Myrick and Paul Clark, 
who contributed so generously of their 
experience, and to Robert L. Jones, our 
treasurer, and to my friend of many 
years, William M. Furey, whose untiring 
efforts in behalf of our association are so 
well known to all. As this report goes 
to press, it is very greatly to be regretted 
that recent illness may prevent his attend- 
ance at this convention, 

Objectives of Administration Reviewed 

Such stupendous strides had been made 
by our association that I felt that I could 
do nothing better than to carry on some 
of the constructive plans which time had 
prevented preceding administrations from 
completing. I am convinced that definite 
progress has been made in many direc- 
tions, but, measures of far-reaching im- 
portance are not accomplished lightly and 
it is probable that many future adminis- 
trations will make their contributions be- 
fore our aims are realized. 

I shall attempt to take up in order our 
aims and report our progress, and to 
touch on other matters which have occu- 
pied the time and attention of your of- 
ficers, trustees, and staff during the past 
year. 

Those of you who were at Washington 
may recall my brief remarks when pre- 
sented to the Convention as your new 
president. There came upon me a deep 
realization of the definite progress which 
had been made under the able leadership 
of Julian Myrick and Paul Clark, and I 
seemed to sense the necessity for very 
conscious effort on the part of all those 
associated with me, to prevent any reac- 
tion or relapse from the peaks which 
had been scaled. It was, therefore, not 
without deliberate and careful thought 
that I took as my slogan, “Consolidating 
Our Gains.” 

You can easily understand, then, the 
satisfaction which came to your national 
officers, in the membership figure with 
which we closed our fiscal year, on June 
30—18415—the highest membership 
ever recorded for an association year, in 
the forty-one years of our history. To 
have pressed forward, even to a new 
peak, over the “drive” figure of 1929, 
without the widely apprehended lapsation 
which usually follows a _ high-pressure 
campaign, and especially in a year of 
unsettled business conditions, goes far 
to demonstrate, it seems to me, that the 
value of our movement to the life un- 
derwriters of the country is increasing- 
ly appreciated. 


Financial Position 


While our good friend, Robert L. 
Jones, will report to you as treasurer, 
quite fully as to the finances of the as- 
sociation, T cannot resist giving myself 
the satisfaction of commenting upon this 
subject en passant. It will give me a 
coveted opportunity to do honor to that 
same efficient and loyal treasurer to 
whom much of the credit for a remark- 
able financial recovery is due. 

Two years ago, following the first full 
year of the so-called “reorganization,” 
we suffered an operating deficit of about 
$7,800. This was made up by the con- 


S. T. Whatley of Chicago, Retiring President of the Na- 
tional Association, Gives a Summary of the Activities of 
His Term of Office Which Shows Distinct Gains in Mem- 
bership and Financial Strength 


tributions of about 180 underwriters all 
over the country who had generously 
underwritten any possible deficit which 
might result from the reorganization and 
expansion program for a period of five 
years. But your trustees and officers 
were decidedly unwilling to rest content 
with any such “parasitical” existence and 
with the splendid co-operation of our 
headquarters’ staff, we set about the 
business of producing black figures. In 
the year which closed on June 30, 1929, 
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the red figure of $7,800 had been turned 
into.a black figure of $2,300, and I am de- 
lighted that in his: report to this conven- 
tion-Treasurer Jones will show an oper- 
ating profit for last year of about $8,000. 

With this substantial addition to our 
surplus, it seems to me that the time 
may now be ripe for the consideration 
of further expansion to our service to 
the local units and to the membership at 
large. While it is true that any business 
enterprise must be run on a sufficient 
margin of safety to.assure its steady con- 
tinuity even in dull times, it must be 
remembered, nevertheless, that we are 
a service corporation, organized not for 
profit. 


Headquarters Matters 


It would be unfair to our staff at gen- 
eral headquarters if I should not give 
them their full share of credit for mak- 
ing it possible to report this gratifying 
profit. From Managing Director Roger 
B. Hull, Assistant Managing Director 
Max L. Hoffman, and Wilfred E. Jones, 
all the way down to “Theo” and “Ed,” 
the office boys, we have received a brand 
of the finest kind of “team work” pos- 
sible. Many splendid economies have 
been practiced without diminishing the 
effectiveness of the organization. Care- 
ful study has resulted in greater efficien- 
cies in the office, and through it all these 
members of our staff have given long and 
faithful hours—not just going through 
the motions, but with their hearts in their 
work. 

In May, 1929, “Life Association News” 
appeared in a “new dress,” from camisole 
to cloak. The process of rejuvenation has 
been continuous ever. since and the re- 


sponse from our readers and members all 
over the country has been tremendous. 
The “News” is “our” official organ and 
can be made anything that our members 
want it to be. It is a splendid vehicle of 
expression on life underwriting problems 
now. It should even become better, as 
you offer comment and criticism. 

The process of reorganized financial 
operation was nowhere more conspicuous 
in its effect than upon our so-called pub- 
lication department. It should be borne 
in mind that for the purposes of account- 
ing the headquarters’ operation is carried 
under three heads—national, “Life Asso- 
ciation. News” and publications. 

In 1927 the publications department 
showed an operating loss of $2,191; 1928 
a loss of $3,798, and in 1929 a loss of 
$4,271. It is especially gratifying, there- 
fore, to record an operating profit for 
“publications,” for the year just closed, 
of $423. F 

But, neither the high spirit nor the 
noted’ accomplishment. of this great or- 
ganization can be measured in dollars. I 
shall not attempt to-either enumerate or 
evaluate the specific work done during 
the past year, but will just indicate direc- 
tions in which I believe progress has 
been made. 

The American College -will-be given a 
definite place on our program and I shall 
not endeavor to cover this subject at any 
length. It is gratifying to note that the 
number of alumni of this institution has 
doubled since our last annual meeting. 

We believe that the usefulness of the 
college will increase in the rapid propor- 
tion of the increase in the number who 
now hold and will hold the designation. 
Our association will always be found 
wholeheartedly supporting the college be- 
cause it stands for better equipped life 
insurance salesmen. 

Especially during the two last preced- 
ing administrations had’ we been deeply 
concerned in the cause of institutional 
advertising. Under the conscientious and 
able leadership of Julian Myrick. your 
committee has continued its steady ef- 
forts toward the end that the great in- 
stitution of American life insurance might 
be more generally understood and gen- 
erously appreciated by the public. Many 
individual units in different parts of the 
country have made definite progress 
along this line. I have confidence to be- 
lieve that the day is being advanced when 
the gospel of our great institution will 
be widely and intelligently preached to 
the American people. 


National and Local Relationship 

Local association programs and district 
sales congresses have been increasingly 
the concern of our national headauarters. 
This phase of. our work has been fostered 
narticularly along two lines. Approx- 
imately one hundred speakers have been 
furnished through the co-operation of the 
New York office and four or five sales 
congresses were virtually staged through 
the same centralized direction. I cannot 
urge too strongly that local officers and 
“program chairmen” turn more and more 
for suggestions and specific aid to the 
central office. We have talked for vears 
about the creation of a national speakers’ 
bureau, and T feel that that is substan- 
tially what we now have in. full opera- 
tion in New York. although it may not 
have an individualized entity as such. 
With the “local nrogram material” which 
our good friend Mansur Oakes. as our 
field consultant, has worked out, and 


resident Whatley Reviews Y ear 


with the splendid work along this line 
which Miss Macfarlane of New Orleans 
is doing, with her committee on educa- 
tion, this very important phase of local 
association activity is becoming increas- 
ingly useful and productive. 

Then, too, the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau has been more than gener- 
ous in placing at the disposal of our lo- 
cal branches, through the supervision of 
the New York office, its splendid and 
comprehensive slide-film service. These 
film demonstrations of practical selling 
principles and ideas are available for the 
asking and they have been used widely 
throughout the country during the past 
year, both for scheduled monthly meet- 
ings and in emergencies when speakers 
have “fallen down at the last moment.” 
There is no reason why any association, 
from the smallest to the largest, should 
ever be without an intensely interestin,: 
and worth-while program. This contri- 
bution to our work by our able ally, un- 
der the remarkably effective leadershi; 
of John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., can 
hardly be valued nor sufficiently appre- 
ciated. 

May I express the hope that this serv- 
ice will be taken advantage of to a much 
larger extent during the coming year. | 
really cannot understand how any single 
group of local association officers can fail 
to reach out and grasp this opportunity. 
Yet, I am advised that in spite of three 
or four bulletins having been sent to each 
unit, about this service, many associations 
have simply ignored it. 

In this connection, I cannot refrain 
from voicing also the hope that local 
association leadership will continue its 
steady and substantial advance which has 
been noted during the past three years— 
both as to its calibre and the intensity 
of its sacrificial service. With the marked 
extension of service which is being made 
available from national headquarters, it 
becomes increasingly a problem to secure 
the type of local leadership which will 
take the time and which will have the 
ability to use effectively the proffered ad- 
vantages. If the national body offers lit- 
tle or nothing in the way of service to 
its 220 local units, the problem of local 
association leadership remains primarily 
one of concern with local problems and 
necessities. On the other hand, expand- 
ing activities cultivated and promoted by 
zealous and self-sacrificing national of- 
ficers find an entirely inadequate outlet 
and expression, unless local officers, in 
turn, make application for and of the ex- 
tended program. 

New Publication 

We have had this-very thought in mind 
in preparing for distribution following 
this convention, a “Manual of Local As- 
sociation Practices.” Issued in the loose- 
leaf form, this should constitute and be- 
come the “Bible” of local practice. The 
attempt has been to gather together the 
plans and devices which have worked all 
over the country and to make them avail- 
able to all local units. It has been pos- 
sible to prepare only five or six chapters 
for distribution at this time. Additional 
sections will follow during the year, and 
every local officer and every member 1s 
especially urged to criticize and supple- 
ment the Manual suggestions so that ‘t 
may become in every truth an effective 
working program. 

May I revert to our finances for a mo- 
ment, to remind you that during 1927 and 
1928 when our reorganization at genera 
headquarters was being effected our as 
sociation showed an operating deficit and 
some, of our loyal members made a ‘0- 
nation of about $6,000 to cover this item 
Your officers and trustees have felt that 
this money, even though a donation, 


should be returned to the donors, and 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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Roger B. Hull Tells Of New Plans 


Some of the new plans of the National 
Association weré disclosed in the annual 
report of Managing Director Roger B. 
Hull which follows: 

At Washington, a year ago, I sub- 
mitted to the trustees, officers and mem- 
bers, in lieu of an annual report, a five- 
year program for the association—a pre- 
view of some of the things that might, 
in my opinion should, be accomplished in 
the years just ahead. 

Twelve of the sixty months have come 
and gone. We may believe that prog- 
ress has been made toward the attain- 
ment of at least some of our long-view 
purposes. It is perhaps too early to 
check specific accomplishment against 
established goals. In any event, I do 
not propose to enter upon any recital of 
details of work done. They appear, 
either expressly or by necessary impli- 
cation, in the annual reports of your 
other officers. I do cherish the oppor- 
tunity, however, of presenting a thought 
or two upon the general trend of our 
joint enterprise. I hope that you will 
“talk back” if I say anything which 
either offends you or arouses your con- 
structive thought. I do not intend the 
former, and almost despair of the latter. 

The placing, during the last three ad- 
ministrations, i.e., of Julian Myrick, Paul 
Clark and “Seab” Whatley, upon hith- 
erto unscaled peaks, of the flag both of 
membership and finances, has brought 
with it a two-fold responsibility which 
we must face jointly, that is, nationally 
and locally. Speaking from the national 
standpoint, we must not be content to 


measure our reorganization and expan- 


sion program quantitatively. Numerical 
strength and accretions to surplus mean 
nothing in and of themselves. But when 
they are used to spell increased prestige 
and influence and new vehicles of serv- 
ice, in. and for the business of selling 
life insurance, they work wonders. Three 
years of operation of the expansion pro- 
gram have demonstrated that adequate 
support can be found for its execution, 
both as to man-power and finances. The 
challenge is therefore clear to an in- 
creased service and usefulness to our en- 
larged membership and to the business. 
Local Leadership Essential 

Plans for expansion of service will be 
ineffective. however, unless local leader- 
ship provides the outlet and. in fact. the 
impetus, for this growth. Putting it in 
another way—we are convinced that the 
field of service from the national to the 
local bodies is almost limitless; we are 
equally firm in our knowledge that we 
are now equipped to expand our serv- 
ice to meet almost any demands; we are 
not so sure that our proferred service 
will be anywhere nearly adequately used. 

In his annual report, President What- 
ley expresses surprise that there could 
be a goodly number of local associations 
which have entirely ignored our offer, 
made through the remarkably generous 
co-operation of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau—of a slide-film service 
for monthly meetings. Do you wonder 
that we sometimes get discouraged, when 
we are advised toward the close of an 
association year, that a certain local unit 
has not held a single group meeting 
throughout the year, because they 
“couldn’t find a program”? Yet, our 
hulletins have been full of earnest pleas 
for an acceptance of this free service, 
and each issue of the “News” has car- 
tied specific suggestions for the creation 
of attractive programs. It is a really huge 
burden that we undertake to carry when 
we offer to aid each and everv local as- 
sociation in staging its monthly meet- 
ings. But the only actually hard part 
of the whole business is that so many 
units entirely ignore our offer. We may 
have failed to respond to a request for 


Managing Director of National Association Sees Need For 
Local Leadership and Closer Contact; To Have Traveling 
School For Agents Like Managers’ School; A Manual For 
Guidance of Local Associations 


local program material, but we do not 
recall the instance offhand. If there is 
one, tell us about it, and try us again. 

Doesn’t it all boil down to this—a ques- 
tion of local association leadership? Max 
Hoffman said in his editorial in the 
August “News,” that nothing but respect 
and admiration could be had for the un- 
derwriter, who, because he cannot see 
his way clear to make the required sacri- 
fice, declines to accept the responsibili- 
ties of a local association office. He 
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couldn’t find many good words, how- 
ever, to say for the man who accepts the 
office and then allows his group to “die 
on his hands.” 

We wonder just what is the answer. Is 
it that we, at your national headquar- 
ters, are not good salesmen? We have 
tried especially to make our bulletins and 
communications to you carry the per- 
sonal and human touch. Many of you 
have even been so reckless as to admit 
that you liked to receive our_messages. 
But won’t you give us your frank sug- 
gestions or criticisms, to guide us in that 
absolutely essential phase of our work— 
selling our service? 


Closer Contact Between National and 
Local Units 


There were tried, during the past year, 
two quite specific devices to get closer 
to our membership and to bring home to 
each member the realization that he be- 
longs to a national as well as to a local 
group. : 

We circularized our membership by 
mail and enclosed two pieces of material, 
either of which was considered to be 
worth, in actual dollars and cents to each 
agent, the rather staggering cost of the 
postage and printing. The response was 
rather gratifying. But we confess that 
the necessity or even the advisability of 
repeating the experiment has not seemed 
compelling. 

There was inaugurated a new service 
in the form of a monthly contact bulle- 
tin, called “Life Notes,” designed to go 
to each member, with two pages of more 
or less personal appeal, from the national 
office. and two’ pages to carry the local 
units’ news and activities. This was de- 
signed, of course, for groups which did 


- not already issue a monthly bulletin to 
members. This “organ” at once secured 
a circulation of upwards of 7,000, and we 
believe it serves a real purpose. In any 
event, it provides a vehicle which allows 
us to say some things much more inti- 
mately and less guardedly than we could 
say them in the “News.” We want to 
continue and enlarge this service. 


There are several “projects” which 
have been under consideration for some 
time, and which I hope can be worked 
out during this coming association year. 
They are merely suggestive, however, of 
the kind of service that we want to ren- 
der to our local units and to their mem- 
bers. We want the suggestions of our 
entire membership as to the kind and 
character of the service required. 


A Traveling School 
First of all—a school for the further 


training of agents. At the mid-year - 


meeting of the trustees and executive 
committee, held in New York last spring, 
the suggestion was made that plans 
might be worked out for a sort of trav- 
eling school, under the auspices of the 
national association, which might pro- 
mote the work of at least elementary 
education among its members in various 
larger centers. The response was as im- 
mediate and enthusiastic as the sugges- 
tion’ was tentative. Further discussion 
has been had, and this will be contin- 
ued at the meetings to be held in con- 
nection with this convention. The plan 
has proceeded far enough so that it can 
be prophesied with some certainty that 
the coming year will see the development 
of new pieces of educational machinery 
which will mean much to our member- 
ship. We have been particularly for- 
tunate in this connection in securing the 
interest and co-operation of such an able 
leader as James Elton Bragg, director of 
the Life Insurance Course at New York 
University. 

Schools can be established, within 
striking distance of New York City. for 
each week throughout the year, holding 
one in each successive city on Thurs- 
day and Friday. Then, in the summer of 
1931 a week’s course could be set up suc- 

-cessively in each of eight or ten cen- 
ters so.that this educational facility 
could be placed at the disposal of asso- 
ciations as far away as the Pacific Coast. 
We are also fortunate in having the 


co-operation in this project of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. The 
lecture courses will thus be carefully tied 
into the principles of management taught 
and preached to the managers through 
that organization, and it is hoped that 
the Bureau will prepare, as a sort of 
“follow-up” for such courses, a bibliog- 
raphy of suggested reading to continue 
the force and effect of the schools 
throughout the year. 


Life Insurance and Wesson 


Then there is the subject: “Co-opera- 
tion with Women’s Clubs.” We have 
talked long and much about a closer co- 
overation with Women’s Clubs, and 
about a more comprehensive presenta- 
tion of the functions and advantages of 
life insurance to the women of the coun- 
trv. Much has been accomplished. espe- 
cially through the instrumentality of 
Mrs. W. S. Pritchard. of Des Moines, 
chairman. of the insurance committee 
under the denartment of the American 
home in the Towa Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. Mrs. Pritchard has been 


much too generous in the giving of her 
time to this work. She has talked be- 
fore Life Underwriters’ Associations, es- 
pecially in a series of meetings in the 
state. of Indiana in June, and her activi- 
ties in the state of Iowa, in advocating 
and exemplifying closer co-operation be- 
tween life underwriters and women’s 
clubs, have attracted national attention. 
We had hoped to be able to :nake an 
arrangement with Mrs. Pritchard where- 
by at least a portion of her time might 
be made available to this work under 
some kind of a national plan of co-oper- 
ation. Limitations upon the national 
treasury, however, have dictated at least 
a postponement of this broader alliance. 
The use of Mrs. Pritchard’s talents and 
Services cannot be urged too strongly, 
nevertheless, upon local groups or even 
state organizations, where arrangements 
can be made on some basis which will 
compensate her for her personal sacri- 
fice. It is hoped that plans may be 
worked out during the coming fall for 
such an enterprise to be conducted in 
several districts. 

This field has hardly been touched. 
The harvest will be a rich one. Our 
plans must be laid with vision and with 
a determined purpose to bring the gos- 
pel of life insurance more intelligently 
and forcefully to the women of America. 

The time must come, and may it be 
speeded, when this association will have 
worked out a program under which it 
has a capable woman’s club leader as 
a liaison officer, planning and promoting 
exhibits and contests, through parent- 
teachers’ organizations, business and pro- 
fessional women’s clubs; arranging for 
addresses on life insurance before wom- 
en’s organizations; getting life insurance 
onto the program of the Federated 
Women’s Clubs; giving to life insurance 
the value of the woman’s viewpoint; 
making it possible to tell to the women 
of America the true story of what life 
insurance will do for the home. In short, 
inviting and receiving the co-operation 
of all agencies concerned with child wel- 
fare, education, health, the safeguarding 
of the American home and the abolition 
of poverty. 


Life Insurance Exhibits 


We should at once pay careful atten- 
tion to the preparation of material to 
constitute an “exhibit” on the functions 
and advantages of life insurance for the 
use of our associations all over the coun- 
try. Tentative plans for such an ex- 
hibit will be presented to this conven- 
tion. In our opinion there are at least 
one hundred associations which would 
send in a list of at least ten exhibit 
spaces available in each of their respec- 
tive communities where such a demon- 
stration could be “rotated” in succes- 
sive weeks. Windows of banks, news- 
paper and real estate offices, vacant 
stores, hotel lobbies, clubs, chambers of 
commerce, business and _ professional 
men’s conventions—the list could be pro- 
longed indefinitely. The character of the 
material has an equally wide range, and 
its appeal would be almost limitless. The 
exhibit should be displayed always, of 
course, under the banner of the local 
association, with opportunity for bring- 
ing to the attention of all of the citizens 
of the community just who among the 
life underwriters were banding together 
under the group emblem, and who were 
trying to “Go it Alone.” There should 
also be supplied, for use in connection 
with such exhibits, institutional litera- 
ture for general distribution. 

The Huntington, W. Va., Association 
has already done a very constructive 
piece of work along this line, but the 
attempt now must be, it seems to us, 
to produce something which, both on 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Six Sound Principles In Sales 


After listening to 15,000 interviews over 
a period of seven and a half years, R. C. 
Borden and A. C. Busse, associate pro- 
fessors of public speaking at New York 
University, devised a formula, constituted 
by six principles, covering the argumen- 
tative phase of the major sales interview. 
These principles, augmented by practical 
demonstrations, were effectively present- 
ed before the conventioners at the 
Wednesday afternoon session by Messrs. 
Borden and Busse. 

The formula was submitted by the pro- 
fessors to the acid test of application on 
the firing line to over 300 of the nation’s 
leading selling organizations which were 
addressed in either national or district 
conventions. In each case, as the ma- 
terial was submitted, the salesmen were 
asked to forget the background of the 
principles and were asked to try them 
out in a spirit of intelligent skepticism. 
The results that have been reported by 
these organizations have been very en- 
couraging to the builders of the formula. 

Messrs. Borden and Busse pointed out 
that necessarily because they are general 
principles, they may require adaptation 
to the special exigencies of the insurance 
salesman’s job. Their statement of the 
principles follows: 


Don’t Try to Do All the 
Talking Yourself! 


If you have a dominating personality, 
sufficient nerve, and a fluent tongue, it is 
quite possible for you to occupy 90% of 
the total time available for a given argu- 
ment with your own comments—perhaps 
100%. 

But 
ruin. 

Your opponent wants to talk, too! Not 
only that, he wants an opportunity to talk 
at least as much as you do. Deny him 
this opportunity by talking too much your- 
self—by prolonging any one comment un- 
duly—and these four things happen: 

(1) Your opponent soon ceases to follow 
carefully what you are saying, main- 
taining only a shallow semblance of 
attention. 

(2) Under this shallow attentive exterior, 
his mind becomes more and more 
preoccupied with the arguments on 
the other side of the question—his 
arguments, which you are not giving 
him an opportunity to “get off his 
chest.” 

(3) These unexpressed arguments of 
your opponent—held back by your 
continued verbosity — gradually as- 
sume in his mind an exaggerated im- 
portance; that is. they inflate with 
continued repression. 
Finally, if your “talk monopoly” con- 
tinues long enough, he may exne- 
rience overt emotions of irritation 
and resentment, utterly and irretriev- 
ably ruinous to your chances of win- 
ning the argument certainly with any 
amount of good-will. 

It is the unanimous testimonv of keen 
observers that these four results almosi 
invariably attend the argumentative policy 
of “doing all the talking.” 

Avoid them. 

,Determine here and now, if you would 
win arguments, to be a good listener first, 
and a good talker second. When vou 
make a comment take care that it is brief, 
to the point, “of thought compact.” After 
your opponent has renlied—and let him 
take as mich time as he pleases in mak- 
ing this reply—advance another brief, sen- 
tentious comment. Then listen some 
more. By a thoughtful expression and in- 
tent general demeanor, encourage your 


Principle I: 


your achievement will be your 
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Solicitation 


R. C. Borden and A. C. Busse, Associate Professors of 
Public Speaking at New York University, Offer Sales 
Pointers Gathered From Personal Observation of 15,000 
Interviews; Many Sales Organizations Have Reported 
Greater Selling Efficiency Through Application 


opponent to continue speaking. Make him 
realize that your listening is real, appre- 
ciative. 

The tactical advantages of this proce- 
dure are enormous. 

In the first place it assures your oppo- 
nent of your entire fairness in the dis- 
pute and predisposes him to a like atti- 
tude. If you are willing to listen to him, 
he is willing to listen to you. If you are 
eager to understand his side of the argu- 
ment, he is equally eager to understand 
yours. 

In the second place, it leads your op- 
ponent to deflate automatically any “hob- 
goblin” arguments at the back of his mind 
which loom large there merely because 
they are hazy and blurred—because they 
have never been put into words before 
and thus brought into the light for logical 
scrutiny. Verbal expression is a cruel 
clarifier and usually reduces such amor- 
phous arguments at once to a negligible 
residue of common sense. 

But let us suppose that your opponent 
does not hang himself with the rope you 
give him, that the process of verbal ex- 
pression does not automatically reveal any 
of his arguments as irrelevant, unimpor- 
tant, or invalid. What then? 

Even then your strategy has accom- 
plished a useful purpose. Valid or invalid, 
relevant or irrelevant—an argument your 
opponent has expressed is less dangerous 
to vou than one he has not expressed. 

This is an elementary psychological 
truth you must never lose sight of during 
an argument. Repression inflates; expres- 
sion deflates—always! 

Let your opponent have his say, then; 
even if it cuts down on your own speak- 
ing time. 


Don’t try to do all the talking your- 
self! 


Principle II: Don’t Interrupt Your 


Opponent! 


Right in the middle of one of your 
opponent’s comments, you may suddenly 
perceive a rare opening for rebuttal. 
What a chance for a brilliant, immediate- 
ly crushing retort—for a “sure-fire come- 
back”! In order to strike while the iron 
is hot, you feel tempted to interrupt. 

But—don’t do it! 

Practical experience has proved again 
and again—with sad. monotonous regu- 
larity—that interruptions in an argument 
seldom pay. To be sure, they enable you 
to strike while the iron is hot, to get com- 
ments on record that might prove irrele- 
vant—or “cold” a few seconds later. 

The fact remains, however, that inter- 
ruptions unquestionably irritate your op- 
ponent—and that this irritation is more 
to be feared than the logical coun of your 
red-hot rebuttal is to be desired. 

You’re not trying to convince a neutral 
third party that you are the cleverest de- 
bater, remember. You are trying to get 
your opponent—a touchy, emotional, 
somewhat vain human being—to change 
his opinion. This task must be under- 
taken with circumspection. It requires 
good psychologv. courtesy. tact. strategv— 
even more than it does a logician’s clever- 
ness or a debater’s fluencv. 

Interruptions are risky. They almost in- 


variably irritate, no matter how gracious- 

ly, how cleverly effected. 
Don’t interrupt! 

Principle III: Avoid. an Argumentative 
Attitude That is Belligerently Positive! 
“Any sensible man can see I’m abso- 

lutely right and you're absolutely wrong— 

if you don’t give in and admit you're 
licked. it’s because you’re either stupid 
or stubborn!” 

Of course you wouldn’t say this to 


your opponent in an argument—in so_ 


many words. But if you are not on your 
guard, you may unconsciously slip into 
an argumentative attitude which implies 
it—and that’s just as bad. 

It’s easv to raise your voice in an ar- 
gument without knowing you are doing it. 
Tt’s easy to let a note of harsh, intolerant 
finality creep into your counter-assertions. 
It’s easy to wax contradictory, disputa- 
tious. It’s easy to sneer—even easier to 
snort. 

But if you want to win your arguments 
steel yourself against these controversial 
frailties. 


In your manner of delivery be unvary- 
ingly suave; in the phraseology of your 
assertions, unvaryingly moderate. When 
vou want to emphasize a point, do so by 
increasing the earnestness of your tone, 
not its volume—by wording your state- 
ments with greater precision, not with less 
moderation. 

If your opponent is an average human 
being, he will react to these tactics by 
imitating them. That is—he, too, will try 
to be suave in manner and conservative 
in statement. Inferring from your mod- 
eration a frank though tacit admission 
that you may be wrong, which means 
merely that you are open minded to new 
evidence, the suspicion naturally occurs to 
him that it is equally possible he may be 
wrong—that you may be right! — 

But what if your onnonent is not “an 
ordinary human being”? What if he mis- 
interprets your suavity as timidity, your 
moderation as lack of conviction—and 
takes advantage of this misinterpretation 
to adopt a belligerently positive argumen- 
tative attitude of his own? 

Even in that event your tactics of 
suavity and moderation are entirely jus- 
tified. To change them would he to throw 
away deliberately whatever chances you 
may have of winning the argument. how- 
ever slim these. admittedly, may he. 

No man endowed with the customary 
attributes of vanity or pugnacity can be 
browbeaten or overawed into changing his 
opinion. Attempts to do this only make 
him stubborn, and then—well, you know 
the old adage about “a man convinced 
against his will.” 

Arguments are seldom won by belliger- 


ent speakers. Opinions are rarely 
changed by  overpositive affirmations. 
Ergo— 


Avoid a bellicerently positive argu- 
mentative attitude! 


Principle IV: In the First Half of An 
Argument Inquire Rather Than 
Attack! 


The only opening move in an argument 


consistent with good strategy is inquiry. 

Don’t start by attacking your opponent 
—by telling him why you think he is 
wrong; start by questioning him—by hav- 
ing him tell you why he thinks he is right. 
To promote this process, express sym- 
pathy with his point of view—even con- 
cede the truth of certain of his minor 
contentions. 


This maneuver secures for you two im- 
portant advantages: 

(1) You induce your opponent to dis- 
charge practically all his heavy a:- 
munition during the first and psych- 
ologically indecisive half of the ar- 
gument. During the second and de- 
cisive half, he has no alternative but 
to listen to you—with the same in- 
quiring sympathy, receptiveness, and 
spirit of concession you previously 
accorded him. 

(2) By the time you are ready to launch 
your main attack in the concluding 
phase of the argument, your oppo- 
nent’s case has been completely ex- 
posed—all his defenses uncovered. 
Provided you have conducted your 
inquiries with skill and persistence, 
your opponent has not only told you 
all his reasons for holding the opinion 
in dispute; he has let you know which 
of these reasons he considers basic, 
which immaterial. Probably he has 
permitted you to pin him down to cre 
key contention, on _ the  valid- 
ity of which he is willing to stake 
everything—to let his opinion stand 
or fall. In short by the time you 
are ready to launch your main at- 
tack, you have all the information 
necessary to direct and concentrate 
that attack with maximum effective- 
ness. 

These two advantages are of critical im- 
portance in the average argument. 

Be sure to secure them! Inquire first, 
attack afterward. 

Only an amateur disputant greets the 
initial statement of his opponent’s opinion 
with an immediate contradiction, launch- 
ing a major offensive with the “drop of 
the curtain.” In this hasty, shortsighted 
policy he resembles an incompetent gen- 
eral who precipitates battle without first 
ascertaining the strength and disposition 
of the enemy forces—or an equally incom- 
petent artillery officer who orders his gun- 
ners to open fire on opposing fortifica- 
tions before making the necessary calcu- 
lations to permit careful aim. 

See that you resemble neither. 

During the first half of an argument, 
inquire rather than attack! 

Principle V: Restate Clearly and Vigor- 
ously in Your Own Words the Gist 
of Each Argument Your Opponent 
Advances—As Soon as He 
Advances It! 


In stressing the advantages of having 
your opponent uncover all his arguments 
during the first and indecisive half of the 
argument, we failed to note an important 
attendant difficulty. 

The uncovering process may take too 
long! 

Unless proper precautions are observed, 
it is quite possible that your opponent’s 
arguments may occupy not only the firs! 
half of the total time available for the 
argument, but the second half too. 

Of course, it~is your hope that vour 
opponent will talk himself out quickly— 
that he will be satisfied to advance each 
of his arguments just once, and then 
be willing to rest on his oars while you 
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Clyde F. Gay Discusses Major 
Changes In Business To-Day 


Aetna Life Assistant Superintendent of Agencies Sees Life 
Insurance in Line With General Tendencies of Times; 
Urges Agents to Equip Themselves to Meet Conditions 


“This business stands pre-eminent 
among those in which the progress of the 
separate units or the several individuals 
is not based upon any trade secrets or 
special advantage,” declared Clyde F. 
Gay, assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies, Aetna Life, in his thought-provok- 
ing address given Wednesday morning 
before the convention. Mr. Gay pointed 
out that the present struggle is no longer 
between those engaged in the same in- 
dustry or field of endeavor, as in the 
past, but rather a gigantic struggle of a 
whole industry against all other industry 
for a proper share of the consumer’s 
dollar. He urged the agents to equip 
themselves to meet the changed condi- 
tions of the times. 

Mr. Gay’s address, entitled “Reflec- 
tions,” follows in part: 

Both from present conditions and from 
the history of business on this continent, 
our mirror reflects the fact that there 
is one immutable law faced by all busi- 
ness, and that is the Law of Change. 
“Eternal adaptability to changing condi- 
tions is the price of survival,” says “Na- 
tion’s Business,” and we can add, in the 
life insurance business as in all busi- 
ness. Let’s consider some of the major 
changes taking place. 


Improved General Knowledge 


1. Those who have been long in the 
business will point to the present im- 
proved general understanding of life in- 
surance and the higher esteem in which 
its present day representatives are held 
by the public at large. They will refer 
to the growing number of excellent edi- 
torials in newspapers, financial journals, 
periodicals such as the “Saturday Eve- 
ning Post,” “Magazine of Wall Street,” 
“Better Homes and Gardens,” etc., by 
which the public is being made more in- 
surance conscious than it has ever been 
before. Aware of the benefits of insur- 
ance coverage—but surrounded as never 
before with the urge to have and to hold 
the many delightful and money-consum- 
ing luxuries of the present, and not anx- 
ious to do without any of them. A bet- 
ter informed public insurance-wise? Yes 
—but one less inclined to make sacrifices. 

2. Our sallies into the undeveloped 
field of business insurance are proving 
very profitable to some but will continue 
to be only to the experienced insurance 
representative who prepares himself to 
get beyond the occasional key-man re- 
placement, and partnership policy, into 
the more highly specialized stock elimi- 
nation field, a field of endeavor in which 
the new man or the unprepared older 
man will not be encouraged to enter un- 
til he is capable. Too many men have 
taken a fling at this innovation of being 
a “Business Insurance Specialist” only to 
find it beyond their depth, or willingness 
to prepare. 


Intelligent Co-operation 

3. Likewise this same change seems 
to be apparent in the more sane ap- 
proach on the part of both to a co-oper- 
ative effort between life underwriters and 
trust comany officers, to their mutual 
advantage. It is a joint effort that can- 
not be profitably undertaken without 
painstaking study on the part of both. 
We are fast being convinced that neither 
business insurance nor personal insur- 
ance, administered by corporate fiduci- 
aries or not, offer any “Get Rich Quick 
Scheme.” We can’t merely mouth the 
words of the comparatively few success- 
ful pioneers in these fields, with no basic 
understanding of their meaning and ap- 


plication and expect permanent and prof- 


itable results from going through the 
motions. 


4. We can see a change in the selling 
of personal insurance, the garden variety 
of selling by which most of us make 
our livings, in the marked manner with 
which this better informed public dis- 
criminates between representatives of the 
same company or of different companies, 
picking the man to do business with who 
has better prepared himself to render 
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worthwhile individual insurance counsel 
and advice than the average. 


5. While some large jumbo lines of 
individual insurance will undoubtedly be 
placed in the future, it seems apparent 
that they will be less in number than in 
the past. No man who expects to stay in 
our business can content himself with a 
decreasing number of larger sales yearly, 
or to express this change another way, 
the principal market for our product is 
now and will be for protection to families 
whose range of annual incomes is nearer 
$5,000 than $50,000. A range in which 
the monthly income option within the 
policy contract itself, or the specifically 
designed Monthly Income Contract, will 
still be found functioning adequately and 
effectively for the administration of the 
insurance estate thus created. 


Stressing Positive Side 


6. In addition, we will quote less fre- 
quently as an interest arousing approach, 
the questionable figures regarding the al- 
most complete dissipation of insurance 
funds within five years by widows inca- 
pable of handling money. We will ‘not 
stress the negative side so much, poor 
judgment and lack of financial manage- 
ment on the part of beneficiaries; but 
rather, we will stress the positive side, 
that beneficiaries should not be handi- 
capped by lack of funds. As»some one 
has put the question, “After all is there 
much opportunity for ‘real dissipation’ 
when a widow is left only $5,000 of in- 
surance estate to cover the entire future 
needs of those within her care?” Rather 
than the horrors of insurance dissipation, 
we will picture the happiness of those 
adequately provided for, with a monthly 
check from the insurance company, en- 
tirely free from any worry over invest- 
ment or reinvestment, and enjoying the 


steady benefits of uninterrupted com- 
pound interest factors. 

7. With all these changes the time and 
energy of every life underwriter is be- 
coming more valuable, and greater re- 
ward will go to the man who has defi- 
nite plans :—(a) which will daily conserve 
both; (b) which will give him enough 
‘real prospects’ to keep him busy, and by 
‘real’ is meant those who need it, can 
pass the two tests, (1—physical, 2— 
credit and moral) and who can pay. 
Greater reward to the man whose sales 
presentations are organized, beginning 
logically at the beginning and going or- 
derly to a climax which is an urge upon 
the prospect to buy—a pause long enough 
to give him a chance to buy—with as 
much attention to the action as to the 
diction; taking advantage of modern 
means to visualize the interview so that 
clear pictures can pass from salesman to 
prospect, for truly the era of the eye in 
selling life insurance is at hand. 

The Agent’s Outlook 

It is presumed that we are in the life . 
insurance business to make a living for 
ourselves and our families; that that was 
the primary reason for our coming into 
the business. Are we serving our fami- 
lies well in this trusteeship? Are they 
provided with the material things of life? 
If not, have we the capacity to secure 
those things for them in some other 
line of endeavor, or, can we market our 
own ability to better advantage in this 
business than in any other? 

Are we willing to subscribe to the fact 
that our company is not a philanthropic 
institution, but that it must collect from 
good risks, the wherewithal to pay claims 
as they arise, therefore, depending on us 
to seek out the better class of business, 
and to accept with good grace the deci- 
sion that a given risk cannot be under- 
taken? 

Are we prepared to secure business or 
the confidence of the prospect in our 
ability to serve him rather than on our 
ability to degrade the representative of 
another company which has just as much 
value dollar for dollar to offer as we 
have? Have we, therefore, better pre- 
pared ourselves to render worthwhile in- 
surance counsel and advice than the av- 
erage? Should not our competition be 
in the field of personal preparation for 
service to policyholders and prospective 
policyholders, rather than in the field of 
juggled figures and conflicting state- 
ments? 

Happiness Essential 

Much has been said and written in the 
past ten years about the professional 
status of our jobs, and I shall not quar- 
rel with that thought today, except to 
offer the opinion that professionals or 
not, there are still among us laborers, 
mechanics, and artists. An artist is one 
who feels his part in the trusteeship of 
his job, has put his heart as well as his 
hands and his head into the business, cer- 
tainly a man who is happy in his work. 

Happiness in what we are doing brings 
the consummate touch of artistry, no 
matter what the job. 

Says one man who has acquired 
through his own efforts and given away 
for the benefit of mankind, something 
over twenty-five millions of dollars, 
“From my own experience happiness is 
occupation with a motive, with a purpose. 
It is not enough to be busy. We must 
have direction. But once we have our 
motive, our purpose, then occupation ‘s 
the highest form of happiness.” 





HOME LIFE LUNCHEON 

President James A. Fulton and Super- 
intendent of Agencies H. W. Manning 
of the Home Life of New York gave 
a luncheon Wednesday noon at the Roy- 
al York Hotel in honor of Vernon Hol- 
leman of Jackson, Miss., and A. G. Jo- 
seph of New York City, the two win- 
ners of the company’s summer contest 
among its agents. Mr. Holleman was 


the leading agent countrywide and Mr. 
Joseph of the Max Joseph agency the 
leading agent in the leading agency. All 
Home Life men in attendance at the 
convention were present. 
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Louis M. Crandall Tells How He 
Writes Application Per Call 


Uses Services of “Advisory Cabinet of Six” Who Remind Him 


Of Factors Sure to Bring Success 


The subject of “How to Write an Ap- 
plication Per Call” was discussed at the 
Thursday morning session by a life agent 
who during the past two years has aver- 
aged thirty-five applications to each 
twenty-five calls, Louis M. Crandall, spe- 
cial agent at Norwich, Conn., for the 
New England Mutual. Mr. Crandall 


strongly emphasized the fact that when 
the agent understands the sales prin- 
ciples behind the methods used, writing 
an application per call will not seem to 
be such a difficult task. 

In order to secure satisfaction in life 
underwriting, Mr. Crandall recommended 
that the agent have an advisory cabinet 
of six. He said that these friends tell 
him and will gladly tell other agents just 
what was necessary yesterday, and will 
be necessary today and tomorrow. 

M. H. Pep 

The first member of this advisory cabi- 
net is M. H. Pep. “M” is for the man 
and mind, the heart of all salesmanship. 
The “H” is to remind one that habits 
make men and habits break men. Some- 
one has said, in this connection, that 
“The chains of habit are too weak to 
be felt until they are too strong to be 
broken.” The letters in Mr. Pep’s name 
are to remind one that if success is de- 
sired he must do what other successful 
people of all time have done. P: he must 
prepare for a purpose. E: he must de- 
velop his enthusiasm. P: he must per- 
severe. In past ages every one who has 
had Pep, a purpose together with prep- 
aration to achieve and enthusiasm that 
has made that person almost a fanatic 
for the thing he is interested in, and 
perseverance to keep him going has suc- 
ceeded. 

T. Lord 

The name of the second cabinet mem- 
ber is T. Lord. The first letter “T” is to 
constantly remind one that he must 
think, for thought together with habits 
controls our actions. The other letters 
in T. Lord’s name are to remind one 
that he must “L” learn to listen; “O” 
that he must be very observing of what 
is going on in the world today, and “R” 
that he must read everything he can get 
hold of in regard to his profession such 
as books, magazines and courses and that 
he must learn “D” to discuss, in a friend- 
ly expectant way everything that per- 
tains to his business and that may be of 
interest to his clients. 

F. C. Ranch 

“The next member of my cabinet,” con- 
tinued Mr. Crandall, “is the man who 
tells me where to. go so that I will al- 
ways come home with an application. His 
name is F. C. Ranch. The ‘F’ in his 
name reminds me that the man that I 
am to call upon must be a man in whom 
I have faith. A friendly sort of fellow 
whose confidence ‘C’ I must be able to 
win and hold. Where there is a lack of 
confidence there will never be any fa- 
vorable action to what you have to say. 
Ranch? These letters remind me that 
my prospect must have the reputation 
‘R’ that will enable him to secure what 
I have to sell. The ‘A’ reminds me 
that he must be ambitious and in the 


tight activity to be entitled to what I- 


ave to offer. The ‘N’ is to. keep me 
constantly reminded of the fact that he 
must need what I am offering. If he 
does not need it, it is downright dishon- 
est for me to try to sell it to him. The 
C reminds me that he must have the 
cash for the necessary deposits or be able 
to get it. The ‘H’ reminds me of that 
Important factor, health. His health and 
that of his family must be right or I 


cannot take my valuable time to discuss 
with him the most wonderful proposition 
that the present generation has to offer. 


“Tf I say yes to each of F.C. Ranch’s 
questions, I take my application blanks 
and the doctor,and make the calls and 
come back with from one to thirty-five 
applications. In one day, on eighteen 
calls (without a. turndown) I wrote by 
the use of these ideas thirty-five ap- 
plications for $93,000 of paid for and de- 
livered business by taking my applica- 
tion blanks andthe doctor with me. 

“To illustrate the rest of my points 
I am going to use this ladder. One side 
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of this ladder represents FAITH, and 
the other side represents CONFIDENCE. 
Everything you say and do must 
strengthen the two sides of this ladder. 
You must have faith in yourself, your 
proposition and your prospect. You must 
win and hold the confidence of your 
client. If the sides of this ladder get 
weak you are going to fall. I place a 
plank across the bottom of the ladder to 
keep it from slipping. This plank is 
spiked down with three heavy spikes 
which I call PEP. Preparation, Enthu- 
siasm, Perseverance; these qualities will 
always keep the ladder in place. To 
climb this ladder you must keep in mind 
these steps if you want the climb to be 


‘ 


easy and if you want to be sure of reach- 
ing the top. 
I. Aidas 


“The name of another member of my 
advisory cabinet who will guide you safe- 
ly over the steps of this ladder is I. 
Aidas. These letters tell me that I must 
take these steps one after the other in 
consecutive order if I want to succeed. 
Sometimes all of these steps can be com- 
pleted in less than a minute, and some- 
times it will take many hours to finish 
the climb. The first step is favorable 
INTRODUCTION. The second step is 
favorable attention. The third is intense 
interest which leads to the fourth step de- 
sire. The next (the fifth) step must be 
fanned to a red hot heat for action. Heat 
gets action every time. This final ac- 


‘tion must result in the last step satis- 


faction, for no sale is a sale unless the 
customer is satisfied. 
Wm. Cup 
“Now when you come to the fourth 
step desire Wm. Cup will always tell you 
if your prospect desires this article and 
why, as there are only five reasons why 
people desire anything. They will pur- 
chase or desire the article through ‘Yield- 
ing to weakness’ ‘W’ or gain of money, 
‘M’ or yielding to caution, ‘C’ or gain 
of utility ‘U’ or satisfaction of pride ‘P.’ 
Mae C. Fips 
“When you come to the fifth step, ac- 


tion, Mae C. Fips (the only lady member 


of my advisory cabinet) will tell you just 
what to do. Mae is a wonderful girl. 
She will go anywhere with you at any 
time and tell you just what to do and 
how to do it and if you listen to her you 
are going to get action, prompt and sat- 
isfactory. She says that the letters in 
her name are to remind me that people 
act faster instinctively than they do 
when compelled to think things out. 

“Miss Fips tells about motivating in- 
stincts through the letters in her name 
as do the other members of my advisory 
cabinet. The ‘M’ she says is for the in- 
stinct of mastership and manipulation. 
People instinctively like to become mas- 
ters. They like to do things. The ‘A’ 
in her name is for the acquisitive in- 
stinct. People like to acquire things. The 
‘E’ is to remind me of the eating in- 
stinct. People will eat without much 
instruction. The middle letter of Miss 
Fips’ name is ‘C. Dewey, the great 
psychologist, says that the greatest thing 
in this world, that is, the most important 
thing to start people thinking, is curi- 
osity. When you are not making satis- 
factory headway, if possible arouse a lit- 
tle curiosity in your proposition. Curi- 
osity is one of nature’s powerful in- 
stincts. 

“The ‘F’ in Fips is for the fighting 
instinct; the ‘I’ for the inquisitive in- 
stinct; the ‘P’ for the parental instinct; 
and the ‘S’ for the sex or social instinct. 

“A selling definition for our program 
for yesterday, today and tomorrow, in 
my humble opinion should be: ‘Sales- 
manship is wisdom in action that brings 
satisfaction.’ ” 





Education Committee Stresses Need 
For Good Programs At Local Meetings 


Toronto, Sept. 23—The report of the 
committee on education of which Miss 
B. B. Marfarlane, New Orleans, is chair- 
man, presented a report in which sug- 


gestions were made for programs for lo-. 


cal associations for each month of the 
year and also suggestions as to types 
of meetings and subjects. “The pro- 
gram can make or mar the meeting, can 
build or discourage attendance and mem- 
bership increase,” said the report. “It 
requires much effort to overcome the 
effect of a poor program and to bring 
the membership back. Much time and 
careful thought should be given to the 
preparation of the programs.” 


It is suggested by the committee that 
an entire meeting at some time during 
the year could be profitably devoted to 
each of the following subjects, a knowl- 
edge of which is necessary to the best 
success of the life insurance agent: 
Community Property Laws of Your 
State, Laws of Your State With Respect 
to Wills, Settlement of Estates, etc. 

It has been found that one-day sales 
congresses have proved beneficial and 
profitable to a number of associations. 
A bankers’ night, preferably a dinner 
meeting, composed of life underwriters 
and trust officers, has also been bene- 
ficial. 
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Bankers Ass’n Head Calls Agent 
Engineer Of Human Destinies 


John G. Lonsdale, President 


A. B. A., Says Uses of Life 


Insurance Are Only Just Beginning to Be Realized 


The life underwriter in the highest 
sense of the term is an engineer of hu- 
man destinies and should equip himself 
so fully with basic knowledge and spe- 
cific information that he can lay out a 
blue-print that will serve as a clean cut 
plan by which the prospective policy- 
holder can build for the future. This was 
the picture of the functions of the life 
insurance agent given before the conven- 
tion by John G. Lonsdale, president of 
the American Bankers Association and 
president of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank & Trust of St. Louis. 

“The life underwriter should center his 
efforts solely on the service he and his 
company can render and the policy and 
premium will take care of themselves,” 
said Mr. Lonsdale. “He should so pre- 
sent his appeal that the prospect buys 
insurance, rather than having it sold to 
him. Contracts come easily and rapidly 
to those who have mastered their sub- 
ject and are able to guide prospects in 
an intelligent manner. 

“I wish I could impress indelibly upon 
the mind of every underwriter the deep 
responsibility that is his. The protection 
of homes, the happiness of families, the 
fates of widows, orphans and unborn 
babes hang on the advice he gives; the 
stabilization of industry, the continuity 
of business in general, are dependent 





SEES BIG FUTURE 
FOR TRUST BUSINESS 


Speaking before the convention 
John G. Lonsdale, president of the 
American Bankers Association and 
president of the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank & Trust of St. Louis, 
said: 

The recent growth of the life in- 
surance trust business has been phe- 
nomenal, and much of its success can 
be attributed to the splendid co-op- 
eration of life underwriters with 
trust companies in helping to ar- 
range specific programs for individ- 
uals. There is a great future ahead 
in this field and we bankers bespeak 
continued teamwork. 











upon the service he and his company 
render. The dollars he collects as pre- 
miums go out into all the avenues of 
commerce and industry and thus perform 
a double duty for the advancement of 
the world. And the health service which 
the insurance company provides has aid- 
ed largely in bringing national life ex- 
pectancy up to 58 years. Fifty years ago 
it was only 43. : 

“Life insurance in its application to the 
protection and stabilizing of business is 
a field unto itself, and its soil scarcely 
has been touched. Few business men as 
yet seem to understand fully its various 
advantages and how it may be made to 
safeguard partnerships, guarantee the 
perpetuation of an enterprise, and re-en- 
force credit. 


_Greatest Usefulness Yet to Come 


“I wish I could adequately paint a pic- 
ture of the glowing future of insurance, 
a future which is not so far distant but 
that each of you men can have a hand 
in its shaping. Although insurance has 
made astonishing strides thus far, it is 
not yet possessed of its seven-league 
boots, and its greatest usefulness is yet 
to be attained. We are just beginning 
to realize how widely it can be applied 
to the hazards of life and the many prob- 
lems of industry. 

“In life there are five major hazards— 
sickness, accident, old age, unemploy- 
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ment, and death—and insurance is find- 
ing a way to safeguard each. Two of 
these, old age and unemployment, have 
thrust themselves into the foreground in 
recent months and are claiming the at- 
tention of thinkers as never before. 
“Industry, it seems, is beginning to 
acknowledge it has a sacred obligation 
to help provide for its workers in their 


non-productive years, after they have’ 


toiled faithfully in its behalf. The past 
two years have seen the adoption of old- 
age pension and retirement annuity plans 
in great numbers, which, it is to be 
hoped, is only the beginning of a move- 
ment that will spread to all types of 
business. 

“Industry must look upon the prob- 
lem as one to be solved by itself and not 
by the states. Doles and pensions pro- 
vided for by legislation are fraught with 
trouble for American business. Behind 


them lie increased taxation and muddled 
situations which industry can avoid if it 
acts promptly. The state has sufficient 
to do when it cares for the types of de- 
pendents who do not belong to industry. 
Whatever justification there may be for 
state insurance in Europe, America has 
a different economic situation to deal 
with. 


Sees Need for Retirement System 


“T favor not only the group annuity 
plan whereby the workers may retire at 
a specified age and live in modest com- 
fort, but additional insurance provisions 
which further safeguard him and his de- 
pendents. The haunting fear of sickness, 
accident, and loss of earning capacity in 
old age has destroyed the efficiency of 
many an employe and it should not take 
shrewd vision on the part of the em- 
ployer to see that increased production 
will result when employes know their 
future is assured. Men, like machinery, 
wear out, physically; and we must clear 
such workers from our active forces in 
order to preserve the spirit of youth and 
keep open the paths of promotion. But 
such removal must be accomplished sco 
as to reward rather than penalize the 
individual. 

“Experience seems to prove that the 
retirement annuity fund is best built up 
through contributions by employer and 
employe. This method avoids any sem- 
blance of charity and the workers natu- 
rally take more interest in any plan into 
which they regularly place a portion of 
their salary. 

“In this plan of retirement annuities 
the insurance company and the life un- 
derwriter play a leading role. Upon them 
falls the burden of working out detailed 
arrangements and schedules and admin- 
istering the provisions of the plan. To 
me it seems advisable to have the insur- 
ance company hold the fund as trustee, 
as there is then a better guarantee that 
the money will be used for the purposes 
for which it was paid in.” 





Says Agent Should Work Among 
Types He Is Fitted ‘To Sell 


L. N. L’Esperance, Imperial Life Representative in Montreal, 
Says Life Underwriter Should Recognize His Natural 
Limitations and Capitalize on Them 


Life agents who will increase their 
number of calls among those groups of 
people with whom they are best fitted to 
deal with will automatically increase 
their volume of production, declared L. 
N. L’Esperance, Imperial Life represen- 
tative in Montreal, in his address before 
the convention Wednesday afternoon. 
Mr. L’Esperance said that he would 
rather use energy. to find men with whom 
he could “click” than to try to find men 
whom he could sell by desperate or in- 
tensive effort. Agents should learn to 
recognize those who are prospects tc 
them. 

The address covered several fundamen- 
tals in life insurance selling. It follows 
in part: 

In 1929 more than thirty-five men in 
the United States and Canada sold up- 
wards of one million dollars each of life 
insurance. Many more had personal sales 
all the way down from the million mark 
to a quarter million. One important fact 
emerges from even a casual study of pro- 
duction records. Of one very large group 
of underwriters examined it was found 
that 90% of that group produced less 
than $250,000 each of business in the year 
studied, and the remaining 10% of the 
group accounted for over 40% of the 
total production of the group. Over 
three-quarters of those writing less than 
$250,000 actually produced less than $150,- 


000. Whether these figures be applicable 
to the total number of underwriters, I do 
not know but I believe there exists a very 
large number of men now engaged in life 
insurance to whom selling $200,000 to 
$250,000 per year would loom large. It is 
possible that there are in this room a 
number of men who feel that they are 
not producing the amount of business per 
year which their efforts would seem to 
indicate, and while I am sure that most 
of us cannot hope to become members 
of the million dollar class, I am equally 
certain that a definite improvement and 
increase in our personal volume of busi- 
ness can be effected quite simply. 


The Average Policy Buyer 


The average policy sold by your com- 
panies and mine indicates a situation 
with which we are already familiar, viz., 
that the great mass of insurance sold 
must of necessity be bought by average 
people of limited buying power. Just as 
the lowest price motor car appeals to the 
greatest number of people so, necessarily, 
will insurance in relatively small units be 
accetable by the largest number. There 
will always be relatively few large buyers 
due to the division of money between 
people, so-while Mr. Average Salesman 
will seek for the large case, he will after 
all make his consistent showing with fair- 
ly average ones.’ 

One company has shown that the great 
difference between members of the quar- 
ter million dollar club and the hundred 
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thousand dollar club lies not so much in 
the difference in size of the average pol- 
icy as in the number of sales made by 
the members of the respective clubs, the 
quarter million dollar men making an 
average of seventy-one sales per year, 
the one hundred thousand dollar men 
having an average number of sales ap- 
proximately fifty-five. From _ personal 
observation and knowledge of a great 
many men in the life insurance business, 
I am convinced that a large number of 
those men qualifying in the smaller clubs 
could very easily become members of at 
least the quarter million dollar club if 
their conception of life underwriting was 
slightly modified. 


A Latent Demand 


A fire insurance broker once made the 
statement that broadly speaking the ma- 
jority of fire insurance men were not 
constructive in the strict sense. He sug- 
gested that they were actually competing 
among themselves for business already 
created or at least latent. I believe that 
in life insurance there is a latent demand, 
and I would substantiate this belief by 
the fact that while it is admitted that 
many of our presentations to the public 
are mediocre, or even poor, we do suc- 
ceed year after year in piling up tre- 
mendous figures of new business. To me 
at least this indicates a great readiness 
on the part of the public to hear the 
story of life assurance and what it can 
do for them. 

Many of the men whom we see we will 
never sell, for the very simple reason 
that I could never hope to sell all of 
you, due to peculiarities of personality 
on my part, making for a lack of under- 
standing between us. I submit that the 
men we do sell are men with whom we 
come into a reasonable mutual under- 
standing and liking. So convinced am I 
of this that I would rather use energy 
to find men with whom I can “click” (if 


I may use the word) than to try to find 
men whom I might sell by desperate or 
intensive effort, and I am thoroughly 
sold on the idea that in my field, as in 
yours, there are a large number of men 
to whom I may introduce myself, and 
arrive quickly and easily at that state of 
mutual liking and understanding which I 
conceive as being necessary before a 
transaction can take place. 
Definite Selling Ratio 

Now, all of us here have a certain defi- 
nite selling ratio. By that I mean a cer- 
tain number of sales resulting from a 
definite number of calls. We may have 
fifty sales a year, sixty sales a year, or 
one hundred sales a year, but it almost 
invariably works out that there is a defi- 
nite relationship between the number of 
sales and the number of calls made. 

If it is true that we can’t sell every- 
one, that we must possess the confidence 
of the buyer, that a friendly atmosphere 
must exist, and if we wish to increase 
our number of sales, leaving aside all 
other questions of improvement in the 
salesman’s method, knowledge of busi- 
ness technique, and so on, I suggest there 
is no more simple way to increase the 
number of sales than to find more of 
those people with whom we can deal. 

I believe that the average salesman, 
and I ask you to kindly remember that 
I am trying to speak to a certain group, 
I believe that average salesmen are defi- 
nitely limited in their scope by what they 
are. Education, background, environ- 
ment, social standing, previous connec- 
tions, and so on, all of these influence to 
a degree the business a man can do, and 
the type of people with whom he can 
do that business. The salesman’s task, 
then, as I see it, is to recognize his natu- 
ral limitations, and capitalize on them. I 
mean by that to devote more energy, put 
in more calls, among the types of people 
he is adapted to sell, people with whom 
he feels easily comfortable. 





Dineen Paints Picture Of 


Tomorrow’s Life Underwriter 


Educational Director of the Samuel Heifetz Agency of the 
Mutual Life in Chicago Advocates Intensive Business 


Training and Standardized Methods 


A keen insight into the life underwriter | 


of the future and the methods he will 
have to use was given by William F. Di- 
neen, educational director of the Samuel 
Heifetz agency of the Mutual Life in 


Chicago, in his address before the con- @ 


vention Thursday morning. Mr. Dineen 
cited the importance of life underwriters 
being “business men” in every sense of 
the word, possessed with knowledge of 
business principles and economic laws, 
qualified and able to talk business to 
business men in the language that they 
understand, in a business-like way. Fur- 
ther, he strongly advocated the use of 
standardized methods, said that the many 
varied types of successful insurance 
salesmen have proved to him conclusive- 
ly that a good salesman is made and not 
born. 

Mr. Dineen’s address, in part, was as 
follows: 

You will at once agree with me that 
berhaps our greatest competition is now, 
and even in greater measure will con- 
tinue to be with quality and not quan- 
tity within our own ranks, but after all, 
the kind of quality that produces quan- 
tity of good production. That the pub- 
lic is demanding of us a more compre- 
hensive service; that the buyer of life 
surance is more and more judging us 
by our ability to render specialized serv- 
ice in the widespread phases of our busi- 
Ness; that the necessity for knowledge 
and the ability to impart it imposes upon 
Us the need to be studious and day by 


ay to make progress in the mastering | 


% those things which it is quite neces- 


sary for us to know are quite well recog- 
nized facts. 

While our business has inherently all 
the elements that go to make it a pro- 
fession, I am personally inclined toward 
the belief that we would do no injustice 
to ourselves but on the other hand per- 
haps render ourselves a signal service 
were we to consider ourselves business 
men—full-fledged business men—pos- 
sessed with knowledge of business prin- 
ciples and economic laws—qualified and 
able to talk business to business men in 
the language that business men under- 
stand, and in a business-like way with 
self assurance and conciseness and the 
force of logic that carries conviction of 
the kind which business men demand. 

If the enlarged scope of business itself 
is demanding the better trained men who 
have an understanding of principles!— 
if the mental equipment, therefore, of the 
modern business man needs to be greater 
today than ever before necessary, I 
would suggest that as life underwriters 
we pause for a moment and take stock— 
that we measure and weigh ourselves so 
that we can with reasonable accuracy fit 
ourselves into our proper places where 
the force behind our concept of where 
we rightfully belong will drive us to oc- 
cupy a more dominant position individu- 
ally and as a class in the business world 
than we even now enjoy. 

Challenge of Tomorrow 

When we stop for a moment to realize 
that our one hundred and five or six odd 
billion dollars of insurance in force, vast 
though that sum might seem, represents 
but one year’s income of the people, we 


are challenged to prepare ourselves with 
a preparation more thorough than did the 
pioneer of yesterday or the average un- 
derwriter of today, to fulfill the real and 
deep obligation to ‘society which is now 
imposed upon us and will to a greater 
measure be imposed tomorrow. The ac- 
quisition on our part of the necessary 
mental.and merchandising equipment will 
change drudgery into pleasure and hard 
work into a game. 
Standardized Methods 

I thoroughly believe in the use of 
standardized methods. I believe that a 
good salesman is made and not born. Life 
insurance salesmanship is a subject about 
which we may have opposing views de- 
pending of course upon the extent of 
our knowledge of the application of life 
insurance to cover needs and upon the 
extent of our appreciation of needs to 
be covered; upon our experiences and 
our enthusiasms; upon the influences, 
whether inspirational or educational, that 
salesmanagerial direction has exercised 
over us. It might well be assumed, how- 
ever, and with a high degree of accuracy, 
that there are now employed perhaps as 
many ways of merchandising life insur- 
ance as there are persons in the business 
of life underwriting, which causes us tu 
pause and wonder whether the value Jf 
strategy is not entirely ignored and 
wrong methods or no specific or well- 
formulated methods at all are generally 
being used by the vast majority of under- 
writers. This line of reasoning brings 
me at times quite near to the final con- 
clusion that the exigencies and neces- 
sities of our modern life have produced 
an insurance conscious public, and if this 
near conclusion is merited by facts, we 
face tomorrow’s danger of becoming too 
self-satisfied with our own contributions 
to the increased production results. 

I firmly believe that constant improve- 
ment of technique in our merchandising 
methods is the biggest requirement of all 
to be met and that this improvement so 
much needed cannot be brought about if 
we are to solely depend upon personality 
or so-called natural ability. ' am quite 
definitely convinced also that if we were 
to analyze the methods of those in our 
ranks whom we consider to be success- 
ful we would find them to be standard- 
ized methods. 

The Agent of Tomorrow 

Let me repeat the statement that the 
underwriter of tomorrow must be pre- 
pared to meet the competition in his 
own ranks with quality. He will be 
obliged to compete with organized knowl- 
edge. He will see the need to standard- 
ize his methods of work and his methods 
of procedure. He will have need for 
a successful standard method of secur- 
ing correct information from his pros- 
pect which will enable him to properly 
“diagnose his case.” He will have a 
standard method to guide him in prop- 
erly presenting his recommendations. He 
will have a standard method which will 
automatically furnish the conclusion as 
to whether or not he should make an oral 
analysis on the spot or a written analy- 
sis, and of course, a written analysis pre- 
supposes the necessity for a two-call sys- 
tem. He will have a standard method of 
presenting the valuable ideas and prin- 
ciple reasons for the institution of stock 
retirement, or partnership liquidation 
plans. He will have a standard method 
of training through the eye as well as 
the ‘ear with pencil graphs or charts. He 
will have a standard method of making 
a proper approach and arousing the prop- 
er kind of genuine curiosity in his ap- 
proach. He will be far-removed from the 
high-pressure man, but will instead be 
the high-capacity man. His ability to 
meet the competition with quality will 
be founded upon his knowledge gained 
through preparation which will be so or- 
ganized that he will impart and apply it 
with the aid of standardized methods and 
thus his vastly imroved technique and his 
thoroughness of analysis will bring him 
to his higher estate as the creator of in- 
destructible estates and the wise con- 
servator of the earthly possessions of 
men. 
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Opportunities In Life Underwriting |} 


In his address before the convention 
John A. Stevenson, manager of the home 
office agency of the Penn Mutual Life in 
Philadelphia, discussed the opportunities 
in life underwriting, past, present and 
future. His address follows: 

In speaking on a broad, general topic 
such as past, present and future oppor- 
tunities in life underwriting, I feel to 
some extent as though I were delivering 
a college valedictory. I realize, of course, 
that those of us who are attending this 
convention have scarcely looked on 1930 
as the turning point in our careers when 
we were to say farewell to preparatory 
activities and were to face the hard 
realities of life. But I think that if we 
survey the past ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years of life underwriting, we will come 
to the conclusion that during these years, 
as a group, we have been laying the 
foundation stones for a structure which 
we are now ready to build. Needless to 
say, our foundation job is not a finished 
whole any more than the college man’s 
preparation for his career is finished 
when he steps into the world with a 
diploma under his arm. But I think you 
will agree with me that 1930 marks a 
definite milestone in life underwriting 
progress. 


Life Underwriting in the Past Credit to 
Underwriters of Former Years 


When we go back very far into the 
history of life insurance selling, it is cus- 
tomary to direct some pretty strong 
criticism at the underwriting methods ot 
the past. Moreover, this criticism of low 
educational and low ethical standards 
among a portion of the life underwriters 
is not wholly unjustified. Today, for in- 
stance, we know perfectly well that in 
presenting the insurance business to a 
new man, it is necessary, more often than 
not, to break down a “no attitude” to- 
ward the idea of life underwriting as a 
career. Why? Largely because of *the 
picture formed in the public mind by too 
many untrained salesmen whom the life 
insurance companies have allowed to rep- 
resent them in the past. But to my mind, 
we've allowed too much of the “evil” that 
these men have done to live after them, 
while too much of the “good” has been 
“interred with their bones.” In other 
words, we think of the lack of training 
and loose methods and forget the hard 
work of countless underwriters who 
worked on the foundations of modern in- 
surance selling. 

May I pause at this point to pay my 
respects to that great army of industrial 
agents who by conscientious and untiring 
efforts in placing insurance protection 
where it is most needed have done much 
to make life insurance what it is today. 

Credit to Leaders 

It is a little difficult to draw a definite 
line of demarcation between past and 
present-day life underwriting, for, as H. 
G. Wells once stated, “the beginnings of 
such things are never conspicuous.” But 
there are conspicuous names of those no 
longer with us and, therefore, of the past, 
which stand out among these who have 
helped to place life underwriting on a 
new basis; names like those of Edward 
A. Woods of this Association, Winslow 
Russell of the Life Agency Officers As- 
sociation, and A. A. Hamerschlag who, 
as President of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, had the courage to open that 
high institution of learning to a school 
of life insurance salesmanship. 

When we think of modern-day life un- 
derwriting as differentiated from the life 
insurance selling of the past, we think of 
(1) the present emphasis on the necessity 
for training, (2) the linking up of a 
man’s life insurance with the specific 
needs it is to meet, and (3) the widened 
scope of life insurance protection. These 
are all foundation stones on which the 
structure of modern life insurance selling 


John A. Stevenson, Manager of the Home Office Agency 
of the Penn Mutual Life In Philadelphia, Gives A Stimu- 
lating Picture of the Business, Past, Present and Future; 
Wider Scope of Insurance Service; Future Type of Agents 


rests, and I do not think we can over- 
estimate the part played by these leaders 
in providing the opportunities which life 
underwriting offers today. 


Life Insurance Selling Today—Training 


In the “Ten Years Ago” column of one 
of the insurance magazines, I noticed a 
few days ago a copy of the notice that I 
had stepped from the academic world 
into the insurance world. At that time, 
in interviewing the executives of various 
companies on the subject which was of 
primary interest to me, training courses 
for salesmen, it wasn’t at all unusual to 
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meet remarks like, “We don’t want to 
make actuaries of our salesmen,” or even 
the statement, “The less a man knows 
about life insurance, the better he can 
sell.” Today, however, we don’t have to 
plead the cause of training. Its value is 
an accepted fact—although I think the 
idea is sometimes received by individual 
life underwriters somewhat in the spirit 
of a farmer who was asked by a sales- 
man to subscribe to a farm journal. 

“Why should I take a paper like that?” 
asked the farmer. 

“So you'll know how to farm better.” 

“Well,” said the farmer, “I don’t farm 
half as good as I know now.” 

Youngsters in the business today, of 
course, sometimes get the idea that train- 
ing is of little value because they see a 
man who’knows a great deal about life 
insurance and yet can’t sell. The worth- 
while training program of the present 
day, however, has, as its primary objec- 
tive, performance rather than encyclo- 
pedic knowledge. Consequently, when an 
agent of the intellectual type spends his 
time enjoying speculative excursions into 
complex underwriting, what he probably 
needs is some physical exercise in walk- 
ing and talking. 

Percentages among different companies 
vary as to how much production is. in- 
creased by training—but every survey 
agrees on one fact; namely, that the 
trained man has a big advantage over the 
untrained man when it comes to distrib- 
uting life insurance. Knowledge, as I 
have said, won’t act as a substitute for 
work—it rather increases a man’s obliga- 
tion to work harder because of greater 
facilities and a broader field. But on the 


basis of this knowledge, the underwriter 
of today has an opportunity to build a 
stronger and higher structure than the 
underwriter of the past. 


An idea, which has been emphasized in 
our training programs during the past 
ten years, is that opportunity knocks at 
the door of the salesman who sells in- 
surance in terms of the definite financial 
needs it is to fill. But in putting this 
idea into practice we have run into a few 
difficulties. Briefly, in numerous in- 
stances individual underwriters have be- 
come so tangled up in the red tape of 
mapping out ideal programs for prospects’ 
individual needs that they couldn’t find 
their way out to sell insurance. 


Understanding Needs 


Oftentimes, of course, the diagnosis of 
needs doesn’t present much more of a 
problem than that of a man who had been 
wakened several mornings by the junk- 
man’s call for rags, papers, and old iron, 
and finally called out of the window that 
his wife had gone away. “Well, how 
about bottles?” the junkman called back. 
Here was an outstanding need and, in 
the majority of cases, a man’s real need 
for insurance is just as obvious. There 
is usually such a wide discrepancy be- 
tween the amount of insurance a man 
actually owns and the amount he ought 
to have to make his family comfortable, 
that it takes no desk work at all to find 
what needs should be covered immedi- 
ately, like insurance to cover a mortgage 
or for clean-up purposes, and to sell in 
terms of these needs. 


There are many cases, however, where 
the problem of mapping out plans of in- 
surance, or making insurance programs, 
or estate building—whatever name you 
wish to use—is not easy. While, then, 
we don’t want the alluring appeal of the 
program idea to create a mucilaginous 
atmosphere which keeps a man fastened 
to the office furniture, we must recognize 
the fact that a good many big cases are 
sold and a good many big underwriters 
do their selling on a program basis. In 
other words, there’s a big opportunity 
here. What’s the answer to the problem? 

In my opinion, the only solution to the 
problem lies in using professional meth- 
ods if we are going to do professional 
work. We all know, for example, that 
the average doctor doesn’t have many 
hours during a busy day which he can 
devote to studying reports on the best 
methods of handling this and that case. 
What does he do if he wants to keep his 
medical knowledge up to date? He takes 
time outside his regular working hours 
to study so that when he comes on a par- 
ticular ‘case, he knows what to suggest 
without rooting through his files. 

The trouble with a good many life un- 
derwriters is that they want to do pro- 
fessional work without equipping them- 
selves for that work. As a result, they 
spend a lot of time fiddling around in the 
office trying to dig things out when they 
ought to be out selling, and, often, when 
they do present the plan, they haven’t 
enough information to carry the case 
through. Someone remarked not long 
ago that most men’s careers were deter- 
mined by the way they spent their eve- 
nings, and I think that there is nowhere 
that this statement is more true than in 
the field of life underwriting. 

The Wider Scope of Insurance Service 

We have indulged in a good deal of 
high-sounding conversation about the 
widened scope of insurance service dur- 
ing the past ten years; insurance trusts, 


business insurance, inheritance tax in- 
surance, and bequest insurance. But we 
have only scratched the surface as far 
as the development of these forms of in- 
surance is concerned. 

Possibly you may recall Charlie Gil- 
man’s remark at the end of a convention 
meeting devoted to a discussion of be- 
quest insurance when he got up and 
said: “Say, boys, this bequest insur- 
ance is great stuff, but how many of you 
hod-carriers can sell it?” I won’t ask 
the same question here, but I will say 
that as a group I think we'll have to 
learn how to sell these types of insur- 
ance if we are going to go on bragging 
about the number of tools in our kit. 

I’m not laboring under the delusion 
that learning the use of these tools is 
an easy job. It’s not. But just the 
same, we must face the fact that the cre- 
ation of insurance trusts for estate and 
family protection as well as for philan- 
thropic purposes and the arrangement of 
plans for purchasing ‘the stock of a close 
corporation and for the purchase of part- 
nership interests through the co-opera- 
tion of trust companies, are factors 
which must necessarily enter into first 
class estate building. If, then,- we life 
underwriters, as a group, aren’t equipped 
to handle these tools, doesn’t it seem 
probable that the trust companies rath- 
er than the life underwriters will de- 
velop this end of our business? 


I’m not criticizing the trust companies 


'—I take off my hat to them for the 


splendid work they are doing along these 
lines. The question I want to raise is 
this: If a life underwriter is content 
merely to “flush” prospects for the trust 
company, allowing the trust officer to 
take care of all the actual work of estate 
building or arranging a business insur- 
ance plan, won’t the client come to look 
on the trust officer as the person to 
whom he should go for his insurance 
advice ? 

There is no question that there are 
individual underwriters well along the 
lines of estate and business protection 
through their perfected knowledge of the 
use of these tools. But there is a chal- 
lenge here to be met by life underwrit- 
ers as a group if, during the next ten 
years, we are to make good on the 
ideals we have set up during the past 
ten years. 


Life Underwriting in the Future— 
Type of Men 


In looking over a number of articles 
on life insurance salesmanship written 
about ten years ago, I found a good deal 
said about the “lame ducks” of other 
professions finding their way into the 
life insurance business. We don’t have 
to make any apologies for our personnel 
today. Not any line of business in the 
country could bring together a finer 
group of men than the group that’s meet- 
ing here this week. 

The big financial opportunities open 
to those who reach the front lines among 
producers, the advantages offered by 
work where merit is bound to have ade- 
quate recognition, and the satisfaction 
of being able to build a personal clientele 
have brought salesmen of unusually high 
caliber into the business. They, in turn, 
are building a firmer foundation for in- 
surance selling than was laid by under- 
writers of former years. 

The favorable impression made on the 
public by the professional life underwrit- 
er of today, the results of advertising, 
which I am sure will grow to be a far 
more important factor than it has been 
in the past, and the education of the pub- 
lic on the real nature of insurance 
through radio talks and other types of 
publicity, are going to break down bar- 
riers which, in past years, have been 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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No Final Graduation In Life Underwriting 


In a comprehensive address outlining 
the characteristics and the financial 
value of the degree of Chartered Life 
Underwriter, Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean of 
the American College, brought home the 
point that “There is no such thing as 
fnal graduation in life underwriting.” Dr. 
Huebner urged the younger agents par- 


‘ticularly to concentrate on their busi- 


ness; not to be afraid to spend a lot of 
time and some money in attaining a 
background; and not to succumb to the 
attractions of numerous unimportant di- 
versions, especially in the formulative 
period of their careers. He emphasized 
the fact that there are no short-cuts to 
success. Intensive training is necessary 
if the agent wants to get a personal fi- 
nancial value out of the business. 
Dr. Huebner cited statistics indicating 
clearly that the college is firmly estab- 
lished, and that its progress has been 
rapid. The number of candidates ex- 
amined has increased 100% between ev- 
ety examination held. It would seem, 
he said, that at the present rate of 
growth 1,000 candidates will be taking 
the examinations annually five or six 
years from date. ; 

The following constitutes, in part, Dr. 
Huebner’s remarks: edt a } 
Business represents the judicious union 
of two kinds of capital, namely, prop- 
erty capital and human life value cap- 
ital. In most callings, and especially in 
the professions, the property capital is 
relatively small and the life value capital 
is by far the more important. This is 
particularly true in the calling of life 
underwriting, which is and should be a 
profession of the highest order. The life 
underwriter is not paid for length of toil 
or degree of perspiring effort. If that 
were the basis of compensation, the life 
underwriter would be a mere wage earn- 
er, chained to a desk with a watchful su- 
perintendent over him enforcing a con- 
tract of hire based on stipulated hours 
of mechanical toil. Professionally, the 
life underwriter is paid by the buyer of 
insurance. The compensation is earned 
not for the mere act of selling some- 
thing, but for the rendering of sound ad- 
vice based on knowledge of his subject. 
Like the lawyer or surgeon, the life un- 
derwriter may earn his thousands of dol- 
lars in a few hours, and without any 
justified suggestion of a rebate from the 
client, if the proposition is large enough 
and the advisory counsel in connection 
therewith sound and practical. 


Growth of Life Insurance Education 
Twenty-five years ago life insurance 
education was limited to the few, and 
there was little thought of such educa- 
tion for the rank and file of field repre- 
sentatives. Later we witnessed the de- 
velopment of short courses of study, ex- 
tending over two, four, six, and in some 
Instances ten or twelve weeks. Today, 
ife underwriting may be said to be in 
the short course stage, just as was once 
the case in law, medicine, accounting and 
other professional callings. Such courses 
should receive our hearty endorsement. 
ey represent a tremendous forward 
step. One of the finest indications of 
Progress is the rapidity with which in- 
surance companies are establishing de- 
Partments of education directed by an 
educational supervisor. 
_ There is no such thing as final gradua- 
tion in life underwriting, and extremely 
appropriate is the frequently heard ex- 
Pression : “Young man come into life in- 
surance; it requires no capital.” That 
Statement may be true if our concept is 
imited to property ‘capital. Life under- 
Writing, like nearly all the professions, 
Tequires little property for its conduct. 
ut if we have in mind the life value 


Dr. S. S. Huebner Brings Out That Both Time and Money 
Must Be Spent to Acquire Real Ability in Life Insurance 
Selling; Sees No Short-Cuts to Success; Both Details of Job 
and Principles Behind Job Should Be Mastered 


asset, representing investment by way of 
education and training, life underwriting 
in its true sense requires a large amount 
of capital by way of study and time in 
the development of underwriter’s mental 
equipment. 


Importance of Fundamental Business 
Subjects 


The next ten or twenty years will see 
an enormous development of life insur- 
ance in its investment and business serv- 
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ices. Relatively less and less shall we 
emphasize the purely death aspect of life 
insurance. More and more life insurance 
will be presented as a creative force in 
the fields of thrift, investment, credit, 
conservation of life, protection of the 
existing property estate, organized phil- 
anthropy, and fundamental usefulness in 
the current business affairs of the in- 
sured. The life underwriter must there- 
fore know more than just the narrow 
technique of life insurance itself. He 
must be a business man, competent and 
confident in his knowledge of business, 
so that his mind may be on a full parity 
with that of the business man whom he 
is endeavoring to influence and to serve 
life insurancewise. He therefore needs 
to have a good background of knowl- 
edge in the fields of economics, business 
law, private and corporate finance, bank- 
ing and credit, and investments. These 
subjects are fundamental to an under- 
standing and solution of the problems of 
any business. 
An Encouraging Sign 

It is also important to note that al- 
most one-half of all who have passed the 
C. L. U. examinations thus far are gen- 
eral agents or managers, assistant man- 
agers, teachers of life insurance, sales 
promotion managers, district superin- 
tendents and agency supervisors, or home 
office representatives. This is a very en- 
couraging sign in the formative years of 
the college. Letters from this group 
repeatedly emphasize the importance of 


the C. L. U. program as a means of im-. 


proved ability to advise the agency ner- 
sonnel. : : 

Not a single deprecating letter has been 
received thus far. And surprisingly nu- 


merous are the successful candidates 
who regard economics and sociology as 
the most beneficial of the entire C. L. U. 
list of subjects from the thought-provok- 
ing and money-making standpoints. It 
does seem conServative to appraise the 
C. L. U. program as an additional one 
thousand dollar a year income invest- 
ment for the average underwriter who 
knows he has an aptitude for his calling. 
For the exceptional underwriter the in- 
vestment worth is sure to be much great- 
er. A similar type of long course study 
is already being considered by leaders in 
the two other main divisions of under- 
writing, namely, property insurance and 
casualty insurance. It is altogether like- 
ly that before long we shall witness the 
establishment of a Chartered Property 
Underwriter (C. P. U.) and a Chartered 
Casualty Underwriter (C. C. U.) pro- 
gram to correspond to the C. L. U. pro- 
gram in life underwriting, thus placing 
underwriting in all of its major divisions 
on a parity with other professional busi- 
ness callings with respect to the educa- 
tion and training of those who serve the 
public. 


An Important Change in the C. L. U. 
Program 


Profiting by experience, and in the 
interests of sound education, the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters is ex- 
tremely anxious to discourage all short- 
cuts. To that end the new Bulletin of 
the College outlines in detail the twelve 
subdivisions of the C. L. U. course on 
the basis of a three-year study program, 
with an allotment of two hours a week, 
for twenty-five weeks, to each of the di- 
visions. Moreover, the examinations may 
now be taken in three instalments, in- 
stead of two as formerly, and any in- 
stalment desired by the candidate may 
be taken first. The first instalment com- 
prises the first two examinations, relat- 
ing to life insurance and life insurance 
salesmanship. The second instalment 
consists of the third C. L. U. examina- 
tion, comprising English, sociology, eco- 
nomic problems, and government and 
taxation. The third instalment covers 
the last, two examinations, comprising 
commercial law and insurance law, wills, 
trusts and estates, corporation finance, 
banking and credit, and investments. It 
is recommended that the instalments be 
taken in the order mentioned, but the 
candidate is free to choose any other 
order if so desired. Where the candi- 
date has graduated from a university 
business school, and has had all of the 
subjects, only a review seems necessary 
and all five examinations may be at- 
tempted at the end of a year. But where 
the candidate has simply had a high 
school education, it would seem desirable 
to pursue the aforementioned three-year 
program with a view to taking one instal- 
ment of the examinations each year. The 
suggested study-period evaluation of the 
several subjects corresponds to general 
university practice and will assist higher 
institutions of learning in co-operating 
with our college along wholesome and 
commendable lines. 


So often inquiry is made as to the 
length of time necessary to prepare ade- 
quately for the C. L. U. examination. As 
the Bulletin of the college explains: “It 
is impossible to answer this categorically 
as so many variables must be considered. 
Possibly the most important of these is 


the previous education of the applicant. 
College Firmly Established 


In conclusion, it should be stated that 
our college is firmly established, and that 
its progress has been rapid. The num- 
ber of candidates examined has increased 
100% between every examination, 66 
having taken the examination in 1928, 114 
in 1929, and 233 in 1930, representing 86 
cities and towns in 30 states, the District 
of Columbia and Japan. The number of 
C. L.'U. awards was 36 in 1928, 64 in 
1929, and 108 in 1930. Twelve additionai 
candidates have passed all of the exam- 
inations but must complete their three 
years of satisfactory experience before 
receiving their diplomas; 20 more have 
passed four of the five required examina- 
tions, 48 have credit for three of the ex- 
aminations, and 29 more for two. Ar- 
rangements were effected with 14 col- 
leges and universities to conduct the ex- 
aminations in June, 1928; during 1929 
thirty additional institutions signified 
their willingness to aid in the same way; 
and 16 more were added to the list dur- 
ing 1930. A year ago 12 universities and 
colleges had signified their intention of 
offering the necessary instruction for 
candidates, and since that time 22 others 
have indicated their willingness to co- 
operate in the same manner. Fourteen 
special study groups in that many cities 
were reported a year ago, but that num- 
ber has since more than doubled, there 
being now 29 groups actively at work 
during the past year or contemplated 
for the coming examinations. Moreover, 
at least thirty companies are now en- 
couraging the C. L. U. program for their 
personnel. Judging from our corre- 
spondence between 600 and 700 are now 
preparing for subsequent examinations. 


All facts indicate a situation redound- 
ing greatly to the dignity and welfare 
of life insurance and more in keeping 
with the educational record of other busi- 
ness professions. It does seem that at 
the present rate of growth 1,000 candi- 
dates will be taking the examinations an- 
nually five or six years from date. But 
the main purpose of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters is not the 
awarding of the C. L. U. designation. 
Instead, it is the work behind the des- 
ignation which is the all-important fac- 
tor. And this brings me to the one re- 
maining problem, still heard of occasion- 
ally but by no mearis as frequently as 
two years ago, namely the educational 
prerequisite of high school graduation 
or its legal equivalent for permission to 
take the C. L. U. examinations. 


There are of course many life under- 
writers, particularly among the older 
men in the business who did not have 
the advantages of a high school educa- 
tion, but who are unusually well quali- 
fied as life underwriters by reason of 
long experience and exemplary self-edu- 
cation. They are the survival of the fit— 
the Abraham Lincolns in the business. 
Being established and often with many 
serving under them, it is hoped that these 
men, as lovers of the life insurance cause 
will support the college, which is essen-, - 
tially a young man’s movement for the’ 
confing generation. We simply cannot 
waive this educational prerequisite. It is 
a universal American condition in edu- 
cational circles. Were we to do other- 
wise the co-operation of colleges and 
universities would be withdrawn at once 
and the C. L. U. designation would be- 
come a mere commercial badge without 
standing in the educational world. We 
would have died before birth, if the col- 
lege had decided to operate in defiance of 
the universal custom. The C. L. U. des- 
ignation has the standing of a degree, 
and degree standards must therefore be 
maintained at all costs. 
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Big Business Increasing Factor In 


Big Business is rapidly becoming an 
important factor in placing life insurance 
and the agent should cultivate the large 
employers in ‘his section to get in line 
with the tendency, was the message 
brought to the convention by James E. 
Kavanagh, second vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life. Following are some 
of Mr. Kavanagh’s remarks on this sub- 


ject: 

Just as Big Business has learned to ap- 
ply discrimination in the merchandising 
of its raw materials and its finished prod- 
ucts, just as it has applied the prin- 
ciples of production engineering to its 
manufacturing and merchandising pro- 
grams, so it has brought to bear these 
same principles when it came to help- 
ing its employes toward financial prog- 
ress. What more natural and _ logical 
step was there than that management 
of Big Business should turn its attention 
to the matter of life insurance? It found 
its tens of thousands of employes woe- 
fully uninsured. It found them “pass- 
ing the hat” when disaster came to the 
homes of their fellow men. It found 
them occasionally organized into mu- 
tual life relief associations. 

Big Business knew there was a better 
way and sought out the life insurance 
companies. I say this deliberately—that 
Big Business sought out the life insur- 
ance companies rather than that the 
life insurance companies sought out Big 
Business, because it is a fact that much 
of the life insurance that has been put 
on the books of the life companies to- 
‘lay has been placed there through the 
initiative of the management of business 
enterprises rather than through the di- 
rect initiative of the insurance company. 

Business Executives Co-operate 

Group life insurance, as it is known 
today, is to a very large extent an evo- 
lution brought about by the demands 
made of the insurance companies by the 
executives of Big Business. Benefit so- 
cieties belonging to business enterprises 
going through heavy morbidity or mor- 
tality experience often appealed to the 
executives of their enterprises for aid, 
and the management of these big busi- 
ness enterprises quite naturally and quite 
properly turned to the life insurance 
companies for guidance and help. As 
aresult, there has evolved this immense 
program of Co-operative Group Insur- 
ance that now obtains in America. Un- 
der its operation Big Business co-oper- 
ating with employes purchases from or 
through the life insurance companies 
billions of dollars of protection. Note, 
please, that the word “purchase” is used. 
This is used deliberately, because much 
of it is really purchased. Much of it is 
not directly the result of solicitation on 
the part of life insurance representa- 
tives. They are in force as the result 
of negotiations and conferences between 
the executives of Big Business and the 
executives or other representatives of the 
surance companies. 

With no desire to minimize the work 
done by the life insurance companies 
themselves, may I call the attention of 
this gathering to the fact that much of 
the credit of the present method of han- 
dling Group insurance is due to influ- 
ences outside the offices of the insur- 
ance companies, and directly to the in- 
fluences that emanate from the offices 
of Big Business houses? 

Critical inquiry from Big Business of 
the life insurance companies as to their 
methods of operation and demands for 
the elimination of unnecessary account- 
ing and bookkeeping in the effecting of 
Protection to employes, coupled with the 
great readiness to meet these demands 
on the part of the insurance companies, 
“a8 brought about a condition in the 
surance world which probably is not as 


James E. Kavanagh, Second Vice-President of the Metro- 
politan Life, Sees Possibilities of Vast Extension of Insur- 
ance Through Co-operation With Large Employers; Em- 
ployers Initiated Some of Present Methods in Providing 


Protection For Employes 


familiar to all underwriters as it should 
be. We find, as a matter of fact, that 
Big Business is today frequently acting 
as the agent, or as the claim adjuster, 
or as the branch office of the life in- 
surance company. Big Business is doing 
in part at least the type of work done 
by agents, by claim adjusters, by branch 
offices. The executives of big corpora- 
tions are today appealing to their em- 
ployes to take out life insurance. They 
are holding meetings of these employes, 
addressing them as to the wisdom of 
securing protection for their families. 
They are sending circular letters to their 
employes urging them to secure addi- 
tional insurance. They are publishing 
articles in their house organs, listing 
claims paid and benefits accruing from 
life insurance. They are going further. 
They are following up the beneficiaries, 
instructing them as to the proper and 


times for half a year, and occasiunally 
for a year. In addition to this, the poli- 
cies carry total and permanent disability 
benefits, of which millions of dollars have 
been paid to the living employes in- 
sured. These are benefits which the 
great majority of employes could not 
secure otherwise, and they are secured 
at a cost to the employe which is com- 
paratively very little. The manner of 
payment of premium is automatic, sys- 
tematic and painless. 

Accident and Old Age Protection 

Take again, the accidental death bene- 
fits provided through Group accidental 
death and dismemberment contracts in 
force. These benefits are in force to- 
day on more than six~hundred thousand 
lives, and for amounts of insurance which 
in the aggregate exceed six hundred fifty 
millions of dollars. This too is insurance 
that is secured under terms which are 





of life insurance. 





respective companies. 


Sees Merchandising Methods Changing 


James E. Kavanagh, second vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, 
believes that Big Business will exert an increasing influence on the placing 
Concluding his address at the convention he said: 

Surely, there is food for thought, and there may be room for action 
at once on the part of the insurance companies in looking ahead to the 
future conduct of this business. The merchandising methods of our prod- 
uct are surely changing rapidly and it is possible that Big Business may, 
some day, become a very much more important agency force for the distri- 
bution of insurance contracts than that existing today. 

I urge upon the life underwriters that they cultivate the acquaintance 
of the large employers of labor and seek to work out ways of co-operation 
with them, so that this great business of ours may avail itself of every 
economic advantage to the benefit of the public, and so that these extreme- 
ly influential business men may become more than ever actively interested 
with the insurance agents in the spread of protection afforded by our 








wise use of benefits resulting from claims 
paid. They have created regular insur- 
ance departments where accounting and 
auditing are effected. Thus they be- 
come in some respects branch offices of 
the parent insurance company. 


Many Economies Effected 


Note, please, the economy thus effect- 
ed, all to the advantage of the ultimate 
consumer—the insured. No salaries are 
paid by the insured for these services. 
The officials that do this work do it 
cheerfully. No rents are paid or charge- 
able. There are no traveling. expenses 
—no renewal charges. All these econo- 
mies are passed on by Big Business to 
the employes. Note still further, that 
Big Business through its management 
has not been content with providing sim- 
ply life insurance benefits. It has gone 
much further. It has made it possible 
for the employes to have disability ben- 
efits. Programs have been built up to- 
day which provide protection against all 
kinds of sickness, all accidents, whether 
on the job or off the job; protection 
against unemployment, and _ protection 
against old age, through retirement plans 
or pension contracts. 


Group health and accident benefits are 


today in force covering hundreds of 
thousands of lives, and providing weekly 
benefits which in the aggregate amount 
to well over seventeen millions of dol- 
lars. That is to say. if all the peopie 
covered were to be sick at one time, 
there would be payable to them weekly 
seventeen million dollars. These benefits 
are payable for varying lengths of time 
—sometimes a quarter of a year, some- 


so advantageous that the employes se- 
curing them scarcely realize they are 
paying for them. 

Take again the matter of Old Age 
Pensions. Big Business today is buying 
from the life insurance companies annu- 
ities for pension purposes on a scale 
hitherto never approached. Annuities 
are thus being popularized. Thousands 
of people have for the first time in their 
lives become familiar with what an an- 
nuity is through becoming the owner of 
a certificate guaranteeing to them annual 
or monthly payments on the arrival of 
a certain age. What a field this may 
open up for the life underwriter in the 
sale of individual annuities! 

But if we include with the story of 
Group life insurance now aggregating 
approximately ten billions of dollars. the 
very large percentage of health and ac- 
cident insurance in force, and if we in- 
clude all the Group accidental death and 
dismemberment insurance which repre- 
sents a big percentage of all such insur- 
ance in force in America, and if we in- 
clude all the Group annuities in force. 
we have not by any means included all 
that Big Business has done for life in- 
surance in America. 

We must not forget that there are 
many, manv millions of dollars of Salary 
Allotment insurance, or Payroll Deduc- 
tion insurance. in force largely because 
Big Business has chosen to urge its em- 
ploves to take advantage of this modern 
method of purchasing, and of this easy 
method of payment through payroll de- 
duction. Tt is understood, of course, that 
Salary Allotment insurance is nothing 
more or less than individual contracts 


Nnsurance 
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of insurance paid for by employes of 
one corporation through the authoriza- 
tion of payroll deductions, and the re- 
mittance is made direct by the employer 
to the insurance company. 

Nor need we stop with payroll deduc- 
tion contracts. Big Business has been 
responsible for the placing of millions 
of dollars of so-called Corporation in- 
surance and of Partnership insurance. 

Tie-Up With Big Business 

When the presidents of large corpora- 
tions embody in their annual report to 
their stockholders, the benefits that have 
come to the families of their employers 
through their Group Life program, then 
there is sure to be an influence that 
is helpful to the insurance representative. 
Is it possible that the time may come 
when the business done by these indi- 
rect appointees of the insurance compa- 
nies will exceed that done by the direct 
appointees—the field representatives? Is 
there not a possibility that the life agent 
may become more and more closely tied 
up with big business houses, operating 
through them and utilizing the existing 
machinery found in every large corpora- 
tion? Will the banks and trust compa- 
nies co-operate more than ever with the 
branch offices of the insurance compa- 
nies in the placing of insurance? Will 
the banker become increasingly an in- 
surance adviser? Will the public be- 
come more and more insurance-minded 
and undertake to purchase insurance 
rather than wait for solicitors? 

When one million policyholders of one 
company are already trained to the needs 
of life insurance to such an extent that 
they walk in weekly and pay insurance 
premiums providing for another week’s 
protection, is it not possible that the 
time will come. when two million people 
will do such a thing? Is it not possible 
that ten million people can be trained 
to do such a thing? They probably can 
if economic arguments are supplied—if | 
discounts are allowed for this “Cash and 
Carry” method. 

Alreadv the industrial debit of the 
largest life insurance company in the 
world has one-sixth of its entire premi- 
um paid for in the branch offices, and 
not collected by the agents weekly. Al- 
ready the largest life insurance company 
in the land has one-sixth of all its out- 
standing insurance handled, not by full- 
time agents, but by what might be re- 
garded as a species of part-time agent— 
namely, the employer of labor, collect- 
ing and remitting premiums direct to the 
insurance company on upwards of three 
thousand millions of dollars. 
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Whatley Reviews Year 


(Continued from Page 12) 


I am happy to advise you that out of 
the successful operation of last year these 
contributions have been returned to the 
original donors. 


Previously in this report I have re- 
ferred to the generous co-operation wé 
have received at the hands of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau of 
Hartford. It seems also most appropri- 
ate that I should express our apprecia- 
tion of the support which has been given 
us by the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, the American Life Conven- 
tion, the Agency Officers’ Association, the 
Trust Company Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, and the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. Your 
president spoke briefly before several of 
these organizations during the past year 
and, as your official spokesman, was re- 
ceived most cordially. 


July 31, 1930, marked the passing by 
death of Homer O. Wilhelm, fourth vice- 
president of the National Association, at 
Omaha. In the death of Mr. Wilhelm 


the National Association of Life Under- 
writers lost a valuable officer, and the 
entire life insurance fraternity lost a man 
who had been a credit to the business. 
In conclusion let me say just a word 
about this, our forty-first annual con- 
vention, and our fourth international con- 
vention. I am confident that it will prove 
to be a great and interesting meeting. I 
want to express my appreciation to our 
Canadian brothers for their generous and 
friendly co-operation and for that fine 
spirit which has been so evident through- 
out all our joint plans and preparations. 
And finally, I want to express my deep 
feeling of gratitude to the program com- 
mittee, so ably headed by J. G. Taylor 
for the Canadian Association, and Leon 
Gilbert Simon of the National Associa- 
tion. Possibly few of you realize the 
great amount of work and care necessary 
in the preparation of such a program, and 
it is to these two gentlemen and the 
members of their committees that our 
associations are indebted for their tire- 
less efforts and able accomplishments. 





Hull Tells Of New Plans 


(Continued from Page 13) 


. 
account of its reasonable cost of produc- 
tion and its universality of appeal, will 
be found practicable for general use 
under almost any conditions. 


Movietones, Drama and the 
Phonograph 
Another project which remains in 


abeyance only because of insufficient 
funds for its promotion at the present 
time, is a movietone portrayal of some 
phase of life insurance selling which 
might be presented all over the country. 
to arouse interest in our institution and 
to promote the sound and scientific an- 
plication of life insurance to the social 
and economic needs of the nation. There 
can be no doubt that this will come and 
that our association should afford the 
banner under which such an enterprise 
could carry on. Along the same line, 
short radio dramas, pictorializing the 
place of life insurance in the family and 
in the business world are almost sure 
to be developed. Phonograph records 
will be used to enlarge the audience for 
novel and effective selling points and in- 
spirational addresses. The spoken drama 
will also develop new avenues for fur- 
nishing programs for monthly meetings. 
The New York office should become 
more and more the clearing house for 
such material. . 

There are almost innumerable chan- 
nels of expansion for this service. All 
that is required is the furnishing of “the 


sinews of war.” Shall we say that one 
more year of satisfactory “black figures,” 
made possible by an increase in member- 
ship and in advertising support in “Life 
Association News,” will embolden us to 
undertake a program of considerably en- 
larged financial outlay? Is not that a 
sufficient incentive to increased effort? 
We have turned the corner and are a 
few steps ahead of the constant dread 
of “red figures.” Why not leave them 
so far behind that even the fear of their 
recurrence will not hamper or embar- 
rass us? 

I cannot bring an annual report to its 
conclusion—covering twelve months such 
as those just passed—without expressing 
a very real sense of personal gratitude 
for the marvelous co-operation and sup- 
port which has been given to ovr or- 
ganization during this past year. There 
have been no frictions, no contentions— 
only a staggering measure of self-sacri- 
fice and loyalty. “Seab” Whatley and his 
devoted fellow officers and trustees have 
poured themselves into the joint enter- 
prise without a selfish thought or mo- 
tive. The companies, to which we look 
for inspiration and upon which we de- 
pend so largely for support, have given 
us both in generous measure. The cause 
of sound. scientific, service-giving life 
underwriting is being led on to the cul- 
mination of our slogan, adopted .a year 
ago at Washington—“Life Insurance—a 
Declaration of Financial Independence.” 





Sound Principles In Sales Solicitation 
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talk. In this event the danger mentioned 
will not materialize. 

But what if he insists on advancing 
each argument two, three, or even four 
times—seeking additional clarity and em- 
phasis with each repetition? ‘In that event 
there is no telling when he will consider 
himself talked out—no telling when he 
will permit you to execute a sustained 
concluding attack. Certainly not within 

. the time limits.of the average discussion ! 

By restating clearly and fairly in your 
own words the gist of each argument your 
opponent advances—as soon as he ad- 
vances it—you give him incontrovertible 
evidence that you appreciate the full sig- 
nificance of his case upon its initial pres- 
entation. Why, then. should he want to 

repeat it—or even elaborate on it? For 


no reason whatever! It is only when you 
fail to give him such sure evidence of 
intelligent and sympathetic understanding 
that he suspects the first statement of 
his argument wasn’t quite clear—that it 
didn’t “get across.” This suspicion natu- 
rally inspires him to try expressing the 
argument more forcibly in other words. 
A good salesman should seek to restate 
his prospect’s objections even more forc- 
ibly than originally worded. He this “la- 


_ bels” these objections once and for all 


with a finality that precludes the very 
thought of repetition. 

This, then, is the way to make sure 
that the. drawing-out process is com- 
pressed within the allotted first half of 
the argument. . This is the way to make 
your opponent “talk himself out” quickly. 

Restate, clearly and fairly in your own 


words the gist of each argument your 
opponent advances—as soon as he ad- 
vances it! 

Principle VI: Identify Your Main Ar- 
gumentative Attack With One Key 
Issue—Then Stick to That Issue! 
Don’t Digress! 


Before launching your main attack in 
the concluding phase of an argument, per- 
suade your opponent to concede the de- 
cisive, overshadowing importance of one 
key issue. 


Formulate this issue carefully and with 
the greatest possible clarity. Get your op- 
ponent to agree, if possible, on its exact 
wording. 

Then stick to it through thick and thin 
for the remainder of the argument. 

Don’t digress! 


Don’t digress, yourself—don’t follow 
your opponent into a digression. Should 
your opponent introduce a point not rele- 
vant to the key contention—or not essen- 
tial to it—do one of three things: 

(1) Waive its consideration by pointing 
out its apparent irrelevance or unes- 
sentiality. 


(2) Concede its truth—either uncondi- 








tionally or “for the sake of argy 
ment.” 

(3) Postpone its consideration “for 

. time being.” 

Then back to the key issue! 

Practical experience as well as the ex 
perimentation of psychologists ‘has prove 
that the only feasible way to change you 
opponent’s opinion within the time limi 
of a single argument is to keep hammer. 
ing at that one key issue. The human 
mind finds it exceedingly difficult to make 
an important decision on short notice if 
that decision requires the analysis of mor 
than one central consideration. If yoy 
base your attack on two issues of coordi- 
nate importance, the chances of changing 
your opponent’s opinion within the time 
limit of the argument are automatically 
halved. With two issues in the arena, he 
will tend to hop from one to the other 
and make a definite decision on neither, 
More than two issues of co-ordinate im- 
portance, of course, hopelessly reduc 
your chance of winning the argument. 

Too many cooks spoil the broth; a mu- 
tiplicity of issues spoils the argument! 

Identify your main argumentative a- 
tack with one key issue—then stick to 
that issue. Don’t digress! 





Underwriting Opportunities 
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raised against the sale of insurance. 

I do not mean that I think life under- 
writing will be an easier job in the fu- 
ture than it was in the past—but I think 
the opportunities will be greater for the 
man or woman who has the capacity for 
this type of work. The public will real- 
ize the part which insurance can play 
in family, estate, and business protec- 
tion, but a better educated public is 
bound to demand more on the part of 
the life underwriter. If, then, we have 
a group of men with the innate canacitv 
for high-grade work, the responsibility 
of equipping them for this work really 
rests on our training systems. 

Type of Training 
Someone told me the other day of the 
development of a moving picture. ma- 
.chine which took 3,200 pictures in the 
same space of time as the ordinary type 
of camera makes eighteen. Golf. profes- 
sionals and teachers of various kinds 
were tremendously enthusiastic about 
the possibilities opened up by this inven- 
tion because of the minute analysis of 
movement which could .be made. One 
stroke of Bobby Jones, for instance, 
which took him about a second to make, 
took four minutes to run on the screen. 

We haven’t any such rapid method of 
analyzing the work of the star producer, 
but I think we’re gradually getting a 
pretty clear picture of what he must 
learn in order to make a success of sell- 
ing. We know, for instance, that there 
is no clever scheme which can take the 
place of the old-time virtues of cour- 
age, persistency of purpose, and indus- 
try. We will emphasize the value of 
contacts. As James J. Hill said in em- 
phasizing the value of thrift: “Are you 
able to save money? If not, drop ott— 
the seed of success is not in you.” We 
will ask, “Are you able to make con- 
tacts? If not. drop out. for you will 
never succeed.” Then, if we are going 
to meet present day conditions. we must 
provide a type of training which will not 
onlv enable a man to get started on his 
selling career, but which will be contin- 
ued until he is equipped to render a 
high grade of insurance service. 


Type of Service 
There is no reason at all why the un- 
derwriter shouldn’t develon a clientele 
of his own like the professional man in 
any other line of work. Now and then 


we hear an underwriter say, “My clients 
and the people they send me give me 
about all the business I can take care 
of.” These underwriters are rather few 
and far between today but their number 
will be far greater in the future. We 
all know that a clientele of this kind 
doesn’t result from frequent visits of 
Lady Luck, but is built only on the basis 
of a thorough knowledge of how to use 
the tools which life insurance offers. 


The coveted C. L. U. degree cannot 
fail, I think, to be an important factor 
in developing the type of underwriter 
whose educational background fits him 
for professional service. The course 0! 
study, as directed by that great sales 
man and educator, Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
not only assures a knowledge of the 
fundamentals of life underwriting but 
gives him an insight into other fields 
What someone has called the “insulate 
life’—a life marked by narrowness 0 
knowledge and narrowness of under- 
standing, never leads to success in any 
field and the life underwriter cannot 
hope to prove an exception to the rule. 


A good many of you probably saw 
the New York “Times” the following 
comment on the reasons for the suc- 
cessful east to west flight which fired 
the imagination of two continents: 

“The French aviators made every 00S 
sible preparation for their recent flight 
that it was humanly possible for them 
to make. Their engine is recognized 3 
one of the best in the world. Their m- 
struments were of the finest and prob- 
ably the most complete that ever trans 
atlantic plane had carried. They had at 
their disposal the weather services ° 
two continents. Both men were D0 
sessed of those human qualities which 
are essential to a victory over the 
lantic; skill, courage, patience, prudence 
in experience, equipment and tempera 
ment they were well served.” 

Theirs was the confidence which comes 
onlv from a combination of. the capacit’ 
to do plus adequate equipment for doin 
it, and when asked what next. Captall 
Coste replied, “Fly the Pacific.” 

The underwriters of Canada and the 
United States have given a marvelous 
demonstration of what abilitv plus equ! 
ment can do in this field by piling 
insurance protection over the hundre 
billion mark. In the words of the fliers 
we have closed the era of pioneerin 
over the Atlantic and are ready to ?! 
the Pacific.” 
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Progress Of American College 


The progress being made by the Am- 
erican College of Life Underwriters was 
told in an address by Ernest J. Clark, 
its president, his address following: 

The incorporation of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters under the laws 
of the District of Columbia in January, 
1927, was the culmination of an educa- 
tional movement in life underwriting that 
had been developing for approximately 
fifteen years. 

Although less than four years old, there 
is probably no institution of higher learn- 
ing on record, whose course of study 
leads to a degree or professional desig- 
nation that has made such rapid prog- 
ress, received so widespread and gener- 
ous support as the American College of 
Life Underwriters. In this period of less 
than four years, its machinery has been 
perfected, the educational standards set 


_ 





ERNEST J.. CLARK 


up and a course of study outlined that 
has commanded the interest, enthusiasm 
and support of life underwriters, life 
insurance executives, and educators 
throughout the United States, and even 
in the Orient. 

Thirty-four universities and colleges 
have installed in their curricula all or a 
part of the Chartered Life Underwriter 
course of study which leads to the C. L. U. 
designation. The American College, 
though permitted to do so under its 
charter, does not conduct educational 
courses in its own plant and by its own 
teaching staff, preferring to regulate and 
advise in the conduct of a standardized 
course of advanced life insurance educa- 
tion and allied subjects in the various 
universities and colleges of the country, 
thereby giving to the life underwriters 
of the north, east, south and west iden- 
tically the same educational advantages. 
The College is also bringing to our home 
offices throughout the land this invalu- 
able educational service and it is gratify- 
ing to observe the increased interest and 
Co-operation that is being manifested and 
extended by our life insurance execu- 
tives in consequence. 

Alumni Number 208 

How well the College has succeeded is 
ully demonstrated by the results, with 
the official awarding of 108 diplomas by 
the president in accordance with action 
of the board of directors on Tuesday, 
September 23, as a result of the C. L. U. 
examinations held in June in 1930. in ad- 
dition to 100 in 1928 and 1929. We now 
ave, therefore, an alumni of 208. Twelve 
other candidates have passed all exam- 
mations. but lack the necessary three 
years of satisfactory life insurance ex- 
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Ernest J. Clark, as President of the American College of 
Life Underwriters, Tells Convention There Are Now 208 
Alumni; Examinations Held In 61 Educational Centers; 
Plans For Financing the College 


perience as required before the diploma 
can be formally granted and the C. L. U. 
designation awarded. 

These C. L. U's represent seventy 
cities in thirty-two different states, the 
District of Columbia and China. They 
also represent through their affiliations 
forty-five life insurance companies, in ad- 
dition to which eight university and col- 
lege professors who are teachers of life 
insurance have passed all required ex- 
aminations and been awarded the C.L. U. 
designation. 

The examinations are conducted in six- 
ty-one leading educational centers proc- 
tored by college professors under fixed 
rules established by the American Col- 


lege and which accord with recognized 
rules and regulations of the respective 
universities so far as educational pre- 
requisites and character of the course of 
study are concerned. 

The Chartered Life Underwriter course 
of study is not an easy one and there is 
no short cut to its accomplishment. Some 
of our candidates have thought so and 
came to disaster in the examinations be- 
cause of lack of thorough preparation 
in all subjects involved. A knowledge of 
the subject matter in at least seventeen 
text books is necessary to a proper com- 
pletion of the course and twenty-four 
textbooks are included in the suggested 
list referred to in the “Topical Outline of 





Subjects Covered by the C. L. U. Exam- 
inations.” 

It is not my purpose, however, in any 
way to inject a note of discouragement’ 
in the plan of any life underwriter to 
pursue this course of study, but on the 
contrary to give every possible encour- 
agement, at the same time impressing all 
of our potential candidates that the char- 
tered life underwriter course of study 
is the most valuable investment of time 
and money that any life underwriter can 
make from the standpoints of increasing 
ability, efficiency, character of profes- 
sional service to clients, volume of new 
business, production, and income in con- 
sequence. Furthermore, the completion 
of this course of study and successful 
passing of all examinations is recog- 
nized by the awarding of the C. L. U. 
designation which corresponds to other 
professional designations and degrees. 

Now An Established Force 

The College, as indicated, has passed 

its testing stage and is now firmly estab- 








THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


was incorporated in 1844, the fifth oldest life insurance 
company in the United States. We are equipped through 
our nation-wide organization to assist the right type of 
men to render unique service in a well recognized field. 
A standard training course, coupled with the personal super- 
vision of experienced field executives supply the new man 
with fundamental information as well as competent instruc- 


tion in applying knowledge toward developing the skill 


necessary to produce business. 


An opportunity is available to contribute to the prog- 
ress and share in the success of the great institution of life 
insurance at a time when it is estimated, based upon the 


potential buying power of the American public, that a 


volume of business will be written during the next ten 
years equal to the amount which it has taken eighty-seven 
years of pioneering to produce. 
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lished as the directing force behind a 
system of advanced education in life un- 
derwriting and its allied subjects. Stand- 
ards were set high at its inception. They 
have been rigidly maintained on that 
level and they have commanded the uni- 
versal respect of life underwriters, home 
office executives, and our leading univer- 
sities and colleges. 

It is most gratifying to observe the 
growing interest manifested by our lead- 
ing life insurance executives in the Col- 
lege and a desire that has been expressed 
by officials of certain companies that we 
consider favorably the installation of a 
second course of study adapted to home 
office executives and employes, but not 
actuarial in character. They feel that 
the American College is the logical insti- 
tution to supervise and handle this addi- 
tional educational plan in preference to 
organizing a separate educational insti- 
tution by the life insurance companies. 

This matter has not progressed, how- 
ever. to the point of the companies sub- 
mitting their plans, consequently such 
form of action as may be taken by our 
board of directors cannot at the present 
time be forecast. 

The officers of the College look for- 
ward to the alumni becoming a tower of 
strength of this ail important educational 
movement. The Alumni Association is 
officered by most capable Chartered Life 
Underwriters and has the following ob- 
jects outlined in its constitution: 

a. To advance in every legitimate way 
the higher education of those engaged in 
the profession of life insurance and stu- 
dents who contemplate entering the ca- 
reer of professional life underwriting. 

b. To maintain at all times the dignity 
and high professional standards that 
properly attach to the Chartered Life 
Underwriter designation. 

c. To co-overate with the American 
College of Life Underwriters in extend- 
ing its influence and educational program 
among the universities and colleges of 
America. 

d. To bring into social and friendly 
relations those engaged in the profession 
of life insurance who have acquired the 
C. L. U. designation. 

Financing the College 
No worthwhile institution, educationai 


or otherwise, can function properly or 
carry on its work efficiently without ade- 


quate financial income and the American 
college is no exception. Although each 
candidate pays a registration fee of $50 
if he desires to take the entire series of 
examinations, and an additional diploma 
fee of $5 if successful, this revenue is not 
adequate to meet operating expenses. 
The cost of providing examination cen- 
ters, the grading of all examination pa- 
pers (a herculean task), stenographic as- 
sistance in handling the constant and ex- 
tensive correspondence, printing, postage, 
stationery, traveling expenses, and mod- 
est honorariums to the dean and assist- 
ant dean in comparison to their invalu- 
able services rendered, more than con- 
sume this income. To meet the situation 
in part at least, and overcome the han- 
dican of an inadequate revenue, the Ed- 
ward A. Woods Foundation was created 
as a memorial to America’s outstanding 
life underwriter and the first president 
of the college. Approximately $60,000 has 
been subscribed to the foundation, leav- 
ing $40,000 yet to be secured. It is most 
essential, therefore, that this fund of 
$100,000 be completed at the earliest pos- 
sible date in order that the college may 
be able to balance its budget by receiv- 
ing an additional istcome of $5,000 per an- 
num from the endowment. 

I wish it were possible for me as presi- 
dent of the American College to present 
personally this morning the 108 diplomas 
to our candidates for the C. L..U. who 
passed all examinations last June. Owing 
however to the wide distribution of these 
men and women from Boston, Mass., to 
Shanghai, China, and the comparatively 
small number present in consequence, it 
will become necessary in a majority of 
cases to make the presentation which 
carries with it the C. L. U. award by an 
appropriate letter to accompany the di- 
ploma. 

A list of these Chartered Life Under- 
writers for 1930 has, however, been 
printed for distribution to those in at- 
tendance at the convention this morning. 
To these men and women, whose names 
and affiliations follow, and_ especially 
those who are present, I wish to extend 
my most hearty congratulations on hav- 
ing completed so successfully the Char- 
tered Life Underwriter course of study 
and the required examinations. It is both 
a privilege and pleasure to confer on 
each of you and those candidates who 
are absent, the C. L. U. designation. 





Sees Importance Of Hard-Headed 


Sentiment In Life Underwriting 


J. J. Leddy, London Life Representative in Saskatoon, Takes 
Up Three Requirements in Salesmanship: Know Your 
Man, Dispose Your Man, and Move Your Man 


Those who would be leaders in this 
business, the greatest field of humani- 
tarian endeavor, should give more con- 
sideration to the cultivation of the imagi- 
nation, said J. J. Leddy, representative of 
the London Life in Saskatoon, Saskatch- 
ewan, in his discusion of “Hard Headed 
Sentiment in Selling.” Mr. Leddy’s ad- 
dress was a feature of the Friday morn- 
ing session of the convention. He ad- 
vised the agents to let the forces of na- 
ture and the influence of her greatest 
reproducers play upon those God-given 
faculties that are theirs until their intel- 
lects will present conclusions so convinc- 
ingly and their imagination paint pictures 
so vividly that desire and decision will 
follow in swift succession. 

Mr. Leddy’s address was comprehen- 
sive and interesting. He discussed the 
subject of sentiment and to what extent 
it can be hard-headed, the psychological 
steps in the process of a sale, and the 
place of sentiment in that process. 

Here are some extracts from his re- 
marks: 

Sentiment 

Sentiment will be hard-headed to the 

degree that the knowledge presented is 


in harmony with the end to be attained. 
A man is said to be hard-headed who 
chooses the natural means at hand for 
the attainment of an end. In this sense, 
then, I use the term “sentiment” when 
considering the means for the attainment 
of an end which can best be presented 
through sensory knowledge. When, how- 
ever, we consider the means for the at- 
tainment of a more remote end which can 
best be presented through rational 
knowledge, I use the term “sentiment” in 
the sense of a desire created by conclu- 
sions reached through logical or clear- 
headed reasoning. 

With this understanding of our terms, 
we come now to fix the place of senti- 
ment in a sale, which consists of three 
simple processes : 

1. Bringing our prospect to a vivid 
realization of his need, whether it be 
immediate or remote. 

2. Creating in him a strong desire for 
the satisfaction of that need. 


3. Persuading him to accept our plan 
as the best means available for the at- 
tainment of that end. 


A sale involves three requirements on 


the part of the salesman: 

To know his man; to dispose his man; 
to move his man. 

Know Your Man 

Dealing with the first, I would say 
that in a sense we know every man, 
whether or not we have any previous 
knowledge of his life or character. By 
virtue of the fact that he is a man he 
has in him certain fundamental instincts, 
viz. : 

1. To do good and avoid evil. 

2. To know the truth about his last 
end. 

3. To preserve his life. 

4. To live in association with his fel- 
lows. 

These he has before he has actually 
opened his eyes upon the external world 
and these continue even after he has de- 
veloped his highest faculty to the highest 
degree. These are independent of any 
experience or any condition which may 
have been developed by the action of his 
mental faculties and in the case of a 
cold canvass, it is well to choose one or 
more of these instincts as the basis of an 
appeal to the sensitive faculty. If there 
is a favorable reaction you know at once 
that you are likely to get action more 
readily through a sense appeal. If your 
prospect remains indifferent to this sort 
of appeal, you will know that education, 
environment or heredity has wrought 
some change in your primitive man—that 
he has now a mind that easily embraces 
a universal good and that you are safe 
in making the rational appeal. 

Dispose Your Man 

This brings us to the second step of 
our sale, whereby we dispose our man 
favorably to our proposition. It is the 
overcoming of prejudices which manifest 
themselves in the form of objections. 
There is an erroneous idea that the meet- 
ing of obiections is the last step in the 
process of a sale. As a matter or fact, 
a skilfully conducted interview will bring 
to the surface at the beginning the more 
pronounced objections and dispose of 
them, leaving the mind more sympathet- 
ically disposed towards your proposition. 
In this work of eradicating prejudices, 
sentiment can play a big part. Examine 
any one of the dozen or more objec- 
tions you encounter in your daily work 


and then the answers which have proved 
most effective. 

1. If he “can’t afford” it, you put over 

against it the greater expense of a major 
operation for his wife. A picture of his 
wife in the operating room will satis- 
factorily dispose of his expense argu- 
ment. 
2. “TI have all I need” can be pretty 
successfully exploded by that umbrella 
picture which Mr. Mathus has given us 
in his new book. It is the $1,000 um- 
brella in the $50,000 storm. 

3. “Why should I contribute to the 
upkeep of an institution that is interest- 
ed in maintaining interest rates at the 
highest possible level?” This is an ob- 
jection which I encountered myself a few 
weeks ago. He reasoned that the high 
rate of interest was making it difficult for 
him to complete the payments on his 
land and secure title. It was the social- 
istic argument and, recognizing it, I knew 


‘that he could not be dislodged from such 


entrenchment by a reasoned discourse 
upon insurance investments. I painted a 
picture of his wife in overalls trying to 
handle his 8-horse outfit. presented the 
pitiable spectacle of his little 10-year-old 
son. with arms almost distended from 
their sockets, lugging mash to the hogs 
and his 8-vear-old girl doing household 
duties far beyond her strength while he 
satisfied himself with a theoretical dis- 
cussion on the efficacy of an institution 
that would have saved those dear ones all 
that hardship and all that drudgery. 
Move Your Man 

Perhaps in no stage of the sale process 
does sentiment play a greater part than 
in the third, namely in the stage where 
you seek to move your man to action. 
Recall the definition of a sale. You will 
now observe that instead of there being 
three processes there are really only two. 
The second one. namely the creating of 
a desire to satisfy the needs follows as a 
matter of course when the realization of 
that need is made sufficientlv vivid. If 
you will set down. as Mr. Durvea has 
done in his splendid book on “What to 
Say.” the various needs there are for do- 
mestic insurance, you will find that every 
one of them is based unon affection— 
one of the needs for business insurance 
is based upon prudence. 





The New York City Delegation 


The Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York City was well represented at 
the convention this week. Many mem- 
bers with their guests traveled on a spe- 
cial train from the metropolis while a 
considerable number drove by automo- 
bile. On the train were also many bank 
and trust company representatives. 

The following insurance men were on 
the special: Frank L. Lane, Home Life; 
H. Arthur Schmidt, New England Mu- 
tual; Clancey D. Connell, Provident Mu- 
tual; Russell M. Simons, Home Life; Ed- 
ward J. Sisley, Travelers; Harold L. Tay- 
lor, Mutual Life; Theodore M. Riehle, 
Fred J. Goldstandt, Isadore Hirschfeld, 
Equitable Society; Donald Bokee, The 
Prudential; Robert J. Williams, Mutual 
Life; James P. Graham, Jr., Aetna Life; 
Perez Huff; Dennis B. Maduro, Associa- 
tion Counsel; Mr. and Mrs. John L. Vor- 
bach, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas V. Sweeney, 
John T. Balfe, Robert Diament, Julius H. 
Eisendrath, Eli P. Herbert, George L. 
Bobbe, Ray Maechtel, William D. Mc- 
Namara, James A. McLain, Joseph Lock- 
wood, Guardian Life; Mr. and Mrs. Ru- 
dolph Von Sall, Mr. and Mrs. L. E. 
Beardslee, Travelers; B. C. Dickover, 
Penn Mutual; John J. Gordan, Home 
Life; Godfrey B. Moore, Guardian Life; 


George H. Chase, The Prudential; W. H. 
Kee, Mutual Life; T. M. Searles, Roscoe 
H. Keffer, Aetna Life; H. N. Fell, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual; H. G. Henderson, 
The Prudential; Carl Hilliard, Penn Mu- 
tual; Charles G: Taylor, Association of 
Life Presidents; Louis Gertner, Manhat- 
tan Life; Mr. and Mrs. James Elton 
Bragg, and William C. Bawden, execu- 
tive secretary of the association. 

The following bank and trust company 
representatives were on the train: Ed- 
ward M. McMahon, B. W. Butler, Chase 
National; George L. Lewis, Bankers 
Trust; McAllister Lloyd, Bank of New 
York & Trust Co.; Fred P. McKenzie, 
City Bank Farmers Trust; Paul Roth, 
Paul Lafferty, Central Hanover; E. A 
McLaughlin, John E. Fetzer, Anthony 
H. Rutgers, Chatham Phenix; Howard 
Meachem, Bank of America; Stanley 
Shepard, Jr. New York Trust; E. G. 
Tewes, Joseph T. Meade, W. R. Hoge, 
Guaranty Trust; Kenneth D. Robertson, 
Marine Midland; Henry S. Koster, 
Chemical National, and W. L. Rice, Em- 
pire Trust. 

Among those who drove to Toronto 
were: Mr. and Mrs. John C. McNamara, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter E. Knowlton, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lawrence Priddy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Gardiner, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph A. 
Eckenrode, Mr. and Mrs. Clinton David- 
son and Mr. and Mrs. Louis Guberman. 

Three prominent New Yorkers, Julian 
S. Myrick, Graham C. Wells and Robert 
L. Jones, were in Toronto for the pre- 
convention program. 
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A Size-Up Of The Best 


Toronto, Sept. 26—The Eastern Un- 
derwriter has asked me to dictate in 
short form what I regard as the three 
best sales ideas of the convention. This 
is difficult because there were a num- 
ber of fine selling ideas. The request 
reminds me of the near-sighted man 
asked to be a judge in an international 
beauty contest, and who became so con- 


. fused that he dropped his only pair of 


spectacles. However, I give you a sum- 
mary of what impressed me in three of 
the talks. 


First, we shall take that of John A. 
Stevenson. He laid emphasis on the op- 
portunities for sales and service which 
are fundamental in the father and son 
insurance idea. : 

“What finer gift can a father give his 
son than a definite program of thrift and 
a practical training in the value of fore- 
sight?” he said. 

“If boys are educated young what a 
wonderful market can be created for the 
future.” 

M. J. Donnelly, who writes so much 
business in a little town in Pennsylvania 
that his leading the production force of 
a great company is all the more remark- 
able for that reason, gave another illus- 
tration of the potency of picture pres- 
entation when he told how his client 
can’t enter unless he is carrying $50,000 
of insurance with Donnelly. 

The significance of that’ is that it is 
not only a splendid approach in imme- 
diately interesting those upon whom he 
calls and exhibits the booklet, but also 
cements his relations with his policy- 
holders, whose names are in the book. 

Donnelly’s statement that he aims at 
the consistent production of at least an 
application a day is an eye-opener be- 
cause here we have a man writing some- 
times in excess of $2,000,000 a year who 
appreciates the advantage of steady con- 
sistent production even if each day sees 
the writing of only a small policy. 

Along this line Donnelly brought out 
the fact that many of his policyholders 
were children whom he knew. He has 
seen them grow up, has kept in touch 
with them and their families and he has 
thus been in a position to know of their 
material progress and what size policies 
to write at the start and then how to 
increase them. 

In saying that he has three thousand 
policyholders he proves that a great field 
can be cultivated in a narrow area. In 
other words he has built a great market 
for himself. Clay W. Hamlin’s talk was 
unique because instead of telling of in- 
dividual cases which he might have done 
he deliberately gauged his talk to a wide 
audience among whom were hundreds of 
men who are in that valuable class which 
writes the smaller policies but keeps on 
the job all the time and in the aggre- 
ate these policies mount up. 

We must remember that while big 


Convention 


By JAMES ELTON BRAGG 


writers are the stars of a great conven- 
tion that many who attend such con- 
ventions may not be big writers. Wheth- 
er writers of large volume or not the 
insurance business is their life work and 
they are in it for keeps. Therefore, an 
address which makes them see the im- 
portance of a definite objective ranks in 
importance with talks of other types and 
it was wisdom on the part of Hamlin 
to advise that the average agent have 
a definite objective which may be small 
it is true at the start but which in time 
is bound to be more ambitious. 

His illustration was that organized 
knowledge and organized work are what 


Sales Ideas 


really carries the agent to his goal and 
as he pointed out it rests with the agent 
himself whether he can make that or- 
ganization possible. His idea is that an 
agent should be an executive in charge 
of one salesman. Whether an agent is 
a genius or merely a plugger there is 
no excuse in Mr. Hamlin’s opinion for 
his not organizing himself for the maxi- 
mum of which he is capable. 

Clinton Davidson, Theodore M. Riehle, 
Julian S. Myrick, John Morrell, Paul F. 
Clark and numerous others could be 
quoted as saying valuable things to the 
meetings but lack of space prevents re- 
viewing them all. 
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STANDARD DISABILITY CLAUSE 


Waiver of Premium 
Monthly Income 
Double Indemnity 


NON-CANCELLABLE DISABILITY COVERAGES 


For Business and Professional Men 
Written with or without Life Insurance 


~ UNIVERSAL SERIES-ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


Indemnity for loss of life, limbs, or sight 
Indemnity for loss of business time 
Indemnity for partial loss of time 

First day coverage if desired 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CONTINENTAL Agents are in the comfortable 


position of being able to offer their clients 
complete disability coverages. 


All forms of Life Insurance, including Group and wholesale. 
Liberal Agency Contracts available. Address Agency Department. 


Continental Assurance Company 
910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AV. 
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Institutional Advertising Committee 


Chides Companies For Their Inaction 


Committee Headed by Julian S. Myrick in Report Says Compa- 
nies Have Not Told Public Advantages in Modes of Settle- 
ment and Other Important Features of Insurance Nor Cre- 
ated in Public Mind Proper Conception of Insurance as 


an Institution 


Toronto, Sept. 23—The committee on 
institutional advertising of which Julian 
S. Myrick, New York, is chairman, made 
a report to the executive committee in 
which the need for an advertising cam- 
paign along institutional lines was again 
stressed. The committee pointed out that 
four of the larger local associations and 
others in smaller communities had al- 
ready undertaken institutional advertis- 
ing without waiting for co-operation by 
the companies. The four cities now con- 
ducting campaigns are Pittsburgh, Wash- 
ington, Denver and New York. 

“The companies collectively,” said the 
committee in its report, “have never 
backed up the work of the National As- 
sociation by creating in the public mind 
the proper conception of life insurance 
as an institution, in safeguarding the 
economic welfare of the nation by the 
investment of the policy reserves and in 
protecting the home and business enter- 
prises against the loss of man power.” 

At another point in its report the 
committee said: “We have not told the 
insuring public that policy contracts give 
them the right, under modes of settle- 
ment, to distribute the proceeds of life 
insurance with little if any chance of 
loss of principle or income and many 
other advantages. Our companies as a 
whole have not impressed upon the na- 
tion the necessity of taking care of its 
health which in combination with keep- 
ing its insurance in force and living 
long will bring down, as will no other 
one factor, the cost of life insurance. 
Our companies have not impressed the 
public mind with the fact that life in- 





JULIAN S. MYRICK 


surance iS a great co-operative under- 
taking which should not be taxed except 
for the necessity of paying the adminis- 
tration of the states in giving its super- 
vision.” 

The committee further pointed out that 
insurance is not presenting its claim suf- 
ficiently to the large body of women 
who control the greater proportion of 
the expenditure of the national income. 

In addition to Chairman Myrick the 
members of the institutional adver- 
tising committees are: Gordon Camp- 
bell, O. Sam Cummings, William M. Duff, 
George Kederich and Harold Pearce. 





Executive Committee Hears About 


Bank of Italy Activity In 600 Branches 


This Bank and Its Branches Wrote $11,500,000 Life Insurance 
Last Year; Other Banks Said to Be Watching Experiment; 
Companies Urged to Take Steps to Check Unnecessary 


Lapsation Due to Loans 


Toronto, Sept. 23.—At a meeting of the 
executive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters on Tues- 
day a resolution by J. S. Myrick relative 
to policy loans, aimed to cut down loans 
and to minimize lapsation of policies, was 
referred to the resolutions committee. 
The resolution follows: 


Whereas: Life insurance through the 


loan values in the policies has been a 
bulwark in furnishing ready cash to pro- 
tect existing financial obligations during 
the past year of business depression and 

Whereas: Loans on policies should not 
be made except in cases of extreme 
emergency and 

Whereas: Some agents often advise 
the surrender of policies having loans 
replacing them in the same or other 
companies, and 

Whereas: This practice is seldom if 
ever for the best interests of the policy- 
holder; therefore, 

Be It Resolved: That the National As- 


sociation of Life Underwriters reiterates 
its stand against “Twisting” in any form 
urging all members to protect the in- 
suring public against advice of this kind 
as it will only serve to increase the cost 
of insurance individually and collectively, 
And Be It Further 

Resolved: That we urge all companies 
to insert such questions in their respect- 
ive application blanks and make such 
rules as to procedure and commissions 
so as to do away with the possibility 
of unnecessary lapsation, thus protecting 
the existing policyholders which in the 
end will reduce the cost of their insur- 
ance, 


Bank of Italy 


The uneasiness of the insurance fra- 
ternity relative to the Bank of Italy’s 
insurance production activities also came 
up* for discussion at the executive com- 
mittee meeting. It was brought out that 
the life insurance production of the Bank 


of Italy last year was $11,500,000 and 
that the goal this year is $15,000,000. 
Attention was called to the merger with 
the Bank of America and the fact that 
the new Bank of America. Trust & Sav- 
ings will have about 600 branches 
throughout the country and that these 
branches will be selling life insurance. 
It was stated at the meeting that the 
insurance activities of the Bank of Am- 
erica Trust & Savings is interesting 
bankers all through the country and no 
one knows how far the banking life in- 
surance production activities will extend. 

President E. J. Clark of the American 
College of Life Underwriters described 


the success of the college to date, told 
of the number of C.L.U. degrees which 
have been given; said that 600 are now 
studying for the degree, and also took 
up the criticism which has been heard 
because so many successful agents and 
general agents cannot get the degree 
because of failure to have a high school 
or college degree. He said that because 
of the co-operation of the colleges and 
universities the American College of Life 
Underwriters cannot let down its edu- 
cational qualification bars. 

J. K. Voshell read a report about the 
insurance committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 





Bureau’s Course On Agency Management 
Attended By 70 Managers and Officials 


Advanced Course Designed to Bring Out New Developments 
in Management Proves Drawing Card Especially to Cana- 
dians; Business Depression Offers Opportunity to Attract 


Capable Men to Business 


Toronto, Sept. 24—The Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau conducted 
its first advanced lecture course in agen- 
cy management on Monday and Tuesday. 
Seventy members and home office agency 
officials, forty-three of whom were Can- 
adians, attended the sessions. The school 
was an advanced course designed to bring 
out the new developments in agency 
management since the original schools 
of the bureau were begun over three 
years ago. The idea that managers, gen- 
eral agents and home office officials 
could go back to school was initiated by 
the bureau at Chicago in April, 1927. 
Since that time over 1,500 men have 
studied under the direction of the bureau. 

In announcing the advanced school, 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager 
of the bureau, said: “All signs coming 
to the attention of the bureau point to 
the fact that increasing emphasis will 
be laid upon agency management during 
the anticipated period of expansion in 
the life insurance business. If this is 
true the function of the bureau lies in 
keeping agency builders informed of the 
trends and improvements in manage- 
ment. We have spent three years in 


assembling the material for this two- 
day course while each idea in it is rela- 
tively new, each has passed through the 
test of actual field operation.” 

Eight subjects were discussed: Plan 
Building, Recruiting, Selling the Job to 
Prospective Agents, Training Plans and 
Methods, Conservation, Developing 
Agents, Meetings 
Profitable Agency Operation. The fac- 
ulty of the schoo! consisted of Mr. Hol- 
combe, H. G. Kenagy and S. G. Dickin- 
son of the bureau staff. Each of these 
men gave clear evidence of the thorough- 
ness with which they had mastered their 
subjects. 

One of the undercurrents of the en- 
tire course was the emphasis placed on 
the opportunity now available to clear 


‘the way for the day when business will 


be better. The effect of mergers and 
general business depression was dis- 
cussed. The bureau reports that these 
two conditions make it much easier than 
formerly to attract capable men to the 
life insurance business. 

The lecture course of the bureau has 
been a regular part of each underwriters’ 
convention beginning with the Memphis 


“convention four years ago. 





Treasurer Robert L. Jones Reports 
Association In Excellent Condition 


Toronto, Sept. 24.—Robert L. Jones, 
New York, treasurer of the National As- 
sociation, presented his report which 
shows the association to be in very fine 
financial condition. There was a net 


profit from the association’s operations 


for last year amounting to nearly $8,000 
which is an increase of $5,600 over the 
previous year when the association ex- 
perienced a loss. One of the financial 
operations of the year which gave Treas- 
urer Jones satisfaction was the refund 
of $5,933 to 178 different members who 
joined to make up the “Guarantee Fund” 
raised last year to take care of the budg- 
et requirements. 

The association had cash in bank on 
June 30 of $56,638, an increase of $19,- 
000 over the previous year. The asso- 
ciation has $31,907 in four savings banks 
of New York City. 


The dues of the National Association 
show an increase of $48,852 to $53,820 
or about $5,000. The gross income in- 
creased nearly $12,000. The association 
does a considerable business in publica- 
tions, the: gross earnings of the year 
from this source to June 30 amounted to 
$7,000 which was about double the busi- 
ness done the previous year. The item 
of salaries amounted to $40,527. 





Miss S. C. Ross was chairman of the 
committee which entertained the women 
of the convention. The entertainment 
included a visit to the Granite Club, 
Avon House and to one of the largest 
department stores. 





Theodore P. Williams, attending the 
Million Dollar..Round. Table, pays for 
more than a million annually in the little 
town of Corry, Pa. He was an appren- 
tice for a bricklayer when he went with 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
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Build a Succuniial Career 


Your “Success Limited” Runs On A Definite Schedule 








PROMOTION “TIME TABLE” 








I. SOLICITING AGENT 


Selling success virtually guaran- 
teed by our training system 


2. DISTRICT AGENT OUT OF COLUMBUS 


Learn the job at first hand—care- 
ful instruction — close supervision 


3. DISTRICT AGENT IN OUTLYING TERRITORY 


Gain strength from standing on 
own feet—still carefully supervised 


4. AN AGENCY OF OUR OWN 


Our Company is eager to promote men 
qualified for outstanding success by such 
thorough training and valuable experience 


PAUGH & HADLEY, General Agents 
EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 
908 Beggs Building 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Major Hull In An Eloquent Closing 
Speech Sums Up Convention High Spots 


Sounds Strong Note.of Optimism and Paints Glowing Picture of 
Future of Business; Praises Addresses of Speakers and 
Finds Significance in Messages Brought to Life Under- 
writers’ Meeting by National Figures; Sees Need for Busi- 


ness Courage 
Sept. 26+-The convention 
wound up in a burst of applause follow- 
ing the eloquent talk of Roger B. Hull 
giving the lessons learned by the con- 
vention. He started out by praising the 
address of Clyde F. Gay. Continuing, he 
discussed the paper of John G. Lonsdale, 
president of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation. 

“When a business man of the position 
and power of John Lonsdale speaks of 


Toronto, 


life insurance or any other subject, thé’. 


nation pauses to listen and continues to” 
heed,” said Major Hull. “He has paid a 
tribute to the institution which we love 
and serve but particularly to the field 
force of life insurance. His was an en- 
dorsement of one and a message of hope 
to the other which we could not help 
feeling was his own personal convic- 
tion much more than a professional com- 
ment. He characterized the life under- 
writer as an engineer of human destinies 
and that is a mighty fine characterization 
of our business. 

“While I do not want to emphasize 
unduly any one contribution to the pro- 
gram may I ask you to read Clay W. 
Hamlin’s speech? 

“The three selling demonstrations of 
Borden and Busse, Louis Crandall, Gil- 
man and Manning made an appeal to 
all of us.” 

Major Hull also commented upon the 
inspirational qualities of John A. Stev- 
enson’s speech. He continued saying 
that the day is not far distant when the 
gospel of life insurance will be preached 
to the: people of the United States 
through a national co-operative institu- 
tional educational campaign. During the 
past twelve months local newspaper cam- 
paigns have already been set in motion 
by agents in New York, Pittsburgh, Den- 
ver and other important cities. 

Discussing general topics Major Hull 
said: “I have gathered during these three 
days some impressions about business in 
general. Haven’t we thought, and talked, 
and dreamed and schemed a great deal 
too much recently about the condition 
of business? The worst thing about bus- 
iness today is not the condition of busi- 
ness itself but the condition of mind of, 
some men who are croaking about busi- 
ness. Some one has said that cheer- 
ful tunes travel far and do a world of 
good. The good things of life go on, 
cheering and uplifting as they go. The 
pessimism fades like shadows probably 
because they are shadows of the mind. 

“Let us cheer up. Times are never 
really bad until the sunshine fails, until 


the earth ceases to produce and pesti- 
lence and famine stalk across a darkened 
land. The only pestilence abroad today 
is the pestilence of pessimism. The only 
luxury the average man ought to deny 
himself is the morbid luxury of crab- 
bing about business. Let us run up the 
shades of our souls and look out upon 
the world. Heaven is sending the ma- 
terials out of which prosperity is made 
just as Heaven always has. 

“Business and*both of our nations will 
soon receive about a billion dollars’ worth 
of benefit if everyone will start today 
and normally and naturally contribute 
one good word a day, one note of cheer- 
ful optimism to the welfare of the two 


nations, an honest note based. on facts 


and faith and common sense free and 
clear of any mummery of slogans, word- 
jingling or other nonsense. A little work 
of cheer costs each man nothing but if 
each of us contributes it works wonders. 
And I don’t mean empty optimism, eith- 
er. I mean the creating and fostering 
of business courage in lieu of business 
fear. 

“We have had the suggestion of a 
new business panic almost every day 
according to the press and each scare- 
head has put the finger of fear on busi- 
ness. Let us get busy instead of being 
business busybodies and let us go about 
it with a splendid courage. 

“T wonder how many of those who 
make up this audience happened to see 
that second game of the international 
polo series and that plucky little Eng- 
lish pony? Her name was Joy Bells, a 
little brown mare ridden by the redoubt- 
able Pat Roark. She snapped a bone 
in her right foreleg in the fourth chuk- 
ker and went down in a heap snorting 
with agony. She got up, struggled a 
few yards and fell for the second time. 
Again she rose. Standing on her hind 
legs, she pawed the air with her crippled 
limb and then fell again. 

“A third time she got up, moved along 
a bit and went down again. Perhaps 
she should have stayed there on the 
soft, yielding turf until a tardy ambu- 
lance came for her. But that was not 
her way. Once, twice, thrice more she 
repeated her short. tortuous journeys, 
moving along: between falls until she 
gained the picket line and rest. 

“We speak of that gallant little mount 
because she epitomized the spirit of the 
team of which she was a member and 
because a little of her spirit would put 
a new aspect on business in the North 
American continent.” 





M. J. Donnelly Has Written More 
Than 3,000 Individuals This Year 


Toronto, Sept. 26—M. J. Donnelly, the 
Equitable Society’s great star who this 


year has written more than three thou- 
sand individual policyholders and sixty 


thousand group policyholders, came to 
the platform today to repeat some of the 
things he had told the Million Dollar 
Round Table and he began his remarks 


by making some comments upon the big 


business attitude towards life insurance, 
as was echoed by Vice-President J. E. 
Kavanagh, of the Metropolitan Life. 
Mr. Donnelly said one reason for the 
present friendly attitude and co-opera- 
tion of big business executives and the 
fact they are buying so much life in- 


surance was that the way for the atti- 
tude had been paved by pioneers who 
sold the idea of the insurance to indi- 
viduals, and as a type of pioneer he men- 
tioned the late Edward A. Woods, a ref- 
erence which was applauded by the con- 
vention. 





Jay Ream Tells Of Some Problems 
Facing The Newly Appointed Manager 


The Newly Appointed Manager Is Confronted With Three 
Types of Problems—Those Relating to the Office; Finan- 
cial Problems; and Those Arising Out of Organization 


Matters 
Toronto, Sept. 25.—Speaking at the 


managers’ session, Wednesday. night, on ° 
“The Problems of ‘the Newly Appointed 


Manager,” M. Jay Ream; general agent 
of the Mutual Benefit Life in Pittsburgh, 
declared that the general agent should 
be his own supervisor. There is no bet- 
ter nor more profitable way for him to 
use a large part of his time, he asserted, 
than to do joint soliciting with his men. 

The problems of the newly appointed 
manager, Mr. Ream said, are of -three 
kinds: (1) Those relating to the office. 
Invariably a new manager very shortly 
attempts a reorganization of the -offiee 
functions and duties and quite frequently 
he feels it essential to his mental peace 
of mind to have new equipment as well. 

(2) Financial problems. For illustra- 
tion, a new general agent usually. finds 
that some of the older agents’ are: in- 
debted to the outgoing general agent 
and that both deferred new commissions 
and new commissions are no longer avail- 


able for his current living expenses. In 


“addition to meeting this situation, the 


new general agent must supply capital 
for agency expansion and must make 
sure that his own personal income does 
not fade away completely. 

(3) These are the organization prob- 
lems. The new general agent is anxious 
to help the older members of the agency 
to improve their methods and production. 
Also, he may have inherited some re- 
cently recruited new men who are criti- 
cally in need of kelp in becoming estab- 
lished. Then, too, everyone, including 
the home office, expects him to add some 
new men right away. If the new general 
agent also inherits a salaried supervisor, 
chosen and trained by his predecessor, 
he may be very lucky or he may have a 
most serious organizational problem to 
face. The intrepid damsel who marries 
a widower with a large family of chil- 
dren faces no more arduous task than 
the new general agent. 





Duties of Manager and General Agent 


(Continued from Page 7) 


He said that the manager of the future 
will not only have to know the how of 
things but the why. He will keep ac- 
curate records of his business, study 
comparisons with agencies of like size 
and with agencies in general. He will 
initiate a bookkeeping system that can 
ebe depended on, get the clerical work 
running smoothly, leaving himself free to 
concentrate on new business, naturally 
his main interest. 

Mr. Cummings cited eight factors 
which in combination will determine the 
profit of the business to the general 
agent: first year expense per $1,000; av- 
erage new premiums per $1,000; average 
size of new policy; overwriting commis- 
sions; unearned forfeited renewals; ex- 
pense allowances; renewal expenses; and 
termination rate. He urged the man- 
agers to concentrate on the writing of 
larger sized policies, telling how those 
of $2,000 and less fall in the loss column. 
The $1,000’s are particularly unprofitable 
if on a quarterly or semi-annual basis. 

The Sales Research Bureau chart il- 
lustrating an analysis of the return per 
$1,000 of business under varying cost fac- 
tors was explained by the speaker. He 
told them that other business is more 
subject to hidden losses, and said that 
he hoped the many agency failures in 


the past have not been in vain, that the 


reasons why they failed would be obvi- 
ous to the managers of the future and 


that they will learn to put their agen- 
cies on a strong working business basis. 
A Builder of Men 

The manager of the future as a build- 
er of men was the subject of John W. 
Yates, general agent of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual in Detroit and known as 
an inspirational speaker. He lived up to 
the reputation and sent the managers 
away from the meeting in an optimistic 
mood. His talk was colored by several 
worthwhile quotations. 

Mr. Yates said that the manager of 
the future must be a business man, as 
Mr. Cummings had mentioned. He must 
put his agency on a basis of financial 
stability. And he must improve himself 
so that he will be of greater influence 
to a bigger clientele. He should encour- 
age his men to save their renewals. 

Moreover, the manager of the future 
will do more in training toward personal 
efficiency. He will equip himself with 
education of a higher sort, study longer 
courses acquiring a greater knowledge 
of economics. He said that the quali- 
fications of the job of life underwriting 
were far from easy—he can understand 
why many men fail. He urged the man- 
agers to help their men eliminate their 
natural fears, overcome obstacles. He 
feels they should be psycho-analysts, be 
able to tell the men just what is wrong 
with them, diagnose each case careiully, 
and suggest a remedy. 
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Problems Of Agency Manager In 


Developing Rural Communities 


W. Lyle Reid, Manager Ottawa Branch, Sun Life, Canada, 
Says Rural Communities Are in Need of More Intensive 
Development; Favors Plan of Decentralized Organization 


The development of rural territory 
and the special problems in this field 
were discussed in an address before the 
convention by W. Lyle Reid, manager 
of the Ottawa Branch of the Sun Life 
of Canada. Mr. Reid said that methods 
of education and stimulation of agents 
have been directed largely to improving 
the efficiency of the city agent. He 
said that this statement might be dis- 
puted by some but it was his experience 
of thirty-six years in the insurance busi- 
ness. 

He said that last year 60.1% of the 
production of his agency came from ur- 
ban centers and 39.9% from rural com- 
munities. This distribution might be all 
right, he said, if it conformed to the 
division in population but, as a matter 
of fact, 39.5% of the population is in cit- 
ies while 60.5% is in the country. 

The manager in the rural territory will 
gauge his success on a per capita basis, 
continued Mr. Reid. In order to do this 
one of his hand books must be the cen- 
sus reports. They are the key to the 
situation. They give him a variety of 


information. In particular they tell him 
how the people of a certain county are 
divided racially and religiously. It is 
sound common sense to take this divi- 
sion into account when appointing agents. 

In Mr. Reid’s opinion the manager will 
adopt a policy of decentralization. It is 
no longer possible to organize and super- 
vise an extensive field from a branch of- 
fice to obtain the maximum results. The 
wide-awake agency manager will select 
strategic points at which will be located 
carefully chosen men to whom he will 
delegate the responsibility of developing 
the two or three counties of which these 
strategic points are the dominating cen- 
ters. In addition to producing personal 
business these key men will appoint and 
train a group of agents for intensive cul- 
tivation which is so much needed in the 
rural communities. 

These key men, said Mr. Reid, should 
be suitably remunerated for the portion 
of their time which they spend in or- 
ganization work and their agents should 
have the same contract terms as those in 
the nearer-by places who come under the 
supervision of the branch office. 





Biggest Dinner In History Of The 
Association Held At Royal York 


Nearly 2,000 People Make It Necessary to Use Five Dining 
Rooms; Musical Comedy Show of 160 Talented People: 
Fine Work By A. D. Anderson, Aetna Life, Chairman of 
Entertainment Committee; James Victor Barry, Metro- 
politan, Gives Humorous Talk 


Toronto, Sept. 25—The biggest dinner 
in the history of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters was held in 
the Royal York tonight with nearly 2,000 
people, making it necessary to use five 
dining rooms. 

Following the dinner the convention 
crowded into one of the big rooms and 
saw a musical comedy by a talented com- 
pany of 160 people. The costumes were 
as effective as in Broadway productions 


and there was plenty of talent. Then 
came the dance with no lack of dancing 
partners as sixty girls came from the 
Canada Life alone. 

The hard working chairman of the 
entertainment committee, A. D. Ander- 
son, Aetna Life, won praise on every 
hand. The show was put on by Will J 
White of Toronto. Before the show 
started James Victor Barry, Metropoli- 
tan Life, made a humorous speech. 





Resolution Praises Unselfish Work 
Of Huebner In Cause Of Education 


Toronto, Sept. 26—The following res- 
olution by the resolutions committee was 
among those offered to the convention: 

“The value of the uriselfish services of 
Dr. S. S. Huebner to the cause of life 
surance would be difficult if not im- 
Possible to estimate. Both as an author 
and as a speaker Dr. Huebner has caused 
to be reborn in the minds ofboth life 


underwriters and laity a vision of. what*, 


life insurance may do for its owners and 
beneficiaries. He has helped lift life in- 
Strance from the plane of a business to 
that of a profession. In educational cir- 
cles he has caused its teaching to be rec- 
ognized as a subject worthy the con- 
sideration and study in the highest col- 


legiate and university circles. His fore-° 





thought and work has made possible the 
creation and acceptance of the American 
College of Life Underwriters. He has 
inspired in the minds of many young men 
and also in those of more seasoned un- 
derwriters a new concept of the worth, 
value and dignity of their work. The 
National Association offers this slight 
tribute to Dr. Huebner in partial recog- 
nition of his outstanding services and 
achievements in the field of economic 
education.” 





Perez F. Huff, for years general agent 
of the Travelers in New York City, and 
who left. that position for the security 
investment business, attended the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. He has never 
given up life insurance arid always has 
been.a large individual producer. 








10 Reasons Why The Federal Life 
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Man Succeeds 


he has in his ‘kit every desirable policy form. 


he can offer either Participating or Non-par- 
ticipating insurance. 


he can insure children with premium waiver on 
applicant. 


in addition to customary Disability and Double 
Indemnity he can offer the most attractive Non- 
Cancellable Income Policy with or without life 
insurance and with choice of life indemnity or 
5- and 10-year aggregate indemnity with im- 
mediate hospital coverage. 


he can offer a remarkable line of Commercial 
Accident and Health policies—quarterly pay- 
ments if desired. 


he can offer a most liberal commercial policy 
with premiums payable monthly—with or with- 
out accidental death but paying liberally for 
loss of hands, feet or eyes—with elimination 
period and immediate hospital coverage. 


he can sell a Non-Cancellable Automobile Pol- 
icy—$5,000 and $100 per month renewable to 
age 70—men or women—a big seller to people 
already insured but who welcome this addi- 
tional protection. 


The Federal offers “Human Being” insurance 
on policies which fit in well with up to date life 
insurance programs. 


The Federal is widely advertised and favorably 
known. 


The Federal is thirty years old, with its first 
President at the helm—operating in 35 states— 
good open territory in all states and some ex- 
ceptional opportunities in the state of ILLI- 
NOIS where most of the people are acquainted 
with the Federal and approve of its methods 
and policies. 


Federal Life Insurance Company 
ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President 


CHICAGO 


Over $150,000,000 Life Insurance in force. 


Over $3,400,000 Accident and Health Premiums in force— 
equivalent to premiums on another $150,000,000 of life 


insurance making 


A Three Hundred Million Dollar Institution 
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Clay Hamlin On Agent's Objectives 


The address of Clay Hamlin was 
looked upon by many as one of the high 
spots of the convention. It was referred 
to by Major Hull in his closing speech 
and every life underwriter was urged to 
read it. In a special size-up of the con- 
vention written for The Eastern Under- 
writer by James Elton Bragg appearing 
elsewhere in this issue he praised Mr. 
Hamlin’s talk. It is reproduced here- 
with in full: 


I have been asked to deal briefly with: 
1. What the public expects of us, and 
2. Our obligation to the public. 

1. The public expects three things: 

(a) Frankness—iti stating that we are 
in the Life Insurance business and that 
we are there to sell Life Insurance. 

(b) Brevity—which comes only from 
careful preparation—by — spending per- 
haps an hour of real thinking for each 
five minutes that we spend in the pres- 
ence of a prospect. Such concentrated 
study will simplify our thinking and in- 
crease our Power. We shall then be en- 
titled to the advantage which will be 
ours. . 

(c) The public also has a right to ex- 
pect Ideas of Value. 

The popularity of Life Insurance and 
of Life Insurance Salesmen will increase 
in proportion to the Value of our Ideas. 

Our Ideas can be of value to men only 
—when we become familiar with their 
situations—when we know something of 
the things they hope to accomplish. We 
have found that most men, if given an 
opportunity, are glad to discuss their sit- 
uations frankly. ; 

Perhaps if we will ask questions of 
men—instead of telling them what they 
ought to do—give them a chance to 
really think and seek the truth about 
their situation—they may be able to dis- 
cover facts about themselves which are 
not satisfactory. Then we_ shall be 
placed in the position of knowing exactly 
what their needs are—thus omitting 
guess-work, and propose only Ideas 
which are of Value. 


Obligation to the Public Can Be 
Fulfilled 


1. A Burning Desire 
something. 

2. A very definite objective (written). 

(We say written because one cannot 
write a thing without thinking it 
through.) 

3. A dogged determination to carry 
out our program. 

I have been asked to be rather per- 
sonal today and talk to you of some of 
my early experiences in this business. 
I do this only because of the possibility 
that it may offer some encouragement 
to new men or others who have not yet 
developed the strength which comes 
from definiteness. 

In 1915 (my first year) I paid for 
$60,000. The second year my business 
decreased to a total of $50,000. By 1916 
I had sold my home, my automobile, had 
borrowed as much money as _ possible 
from my General Agents, so, in order 
to get some money with which to live 
and pay my creditors I left the Life In- 
surance business. 

May I recommend that if you ever 
become bored with the Life Insurance 
business that you quit it—take a job and 
get far enough from it to really appre- 
ciate its golden opportunities. 

Tn 1917 I came back and paid for $132,- 
000. 

All during that year Mr. A. S. Tohn- 
ston attempted to convince me of the 
need of a program of objectives. He 
attempted to persuade me that if I would 
but think out—and write out—a pro- 
gram and stick to it my worries would 


to accomplish 


Prominent Buffalo General Agent Makes Hit With Fine 
Talk About Agents’ Objectives in Which He Makes Some 
Telling Suggestions for Benefit of Average Agent to Make 


Him Bigger Producer 


soon be behind me. 

The following is the result of that first 
attempt at self-organization (nearly 
thirteen years ago): 

Objectives For 1918 

Let me take stock, look backward and 
forward, and see if the visions of six 
months ago are to become the realities 
of six months hence. I am confident 
they will, if I hold myself tensely to my 
task. My desired results will be ob- 
tained with absolute reality and certain- 
ty, and with the omission of dry periods 
or slumps, if my pace or program of 
effort is maintained. The strength of 
my organization must be standardized 
product, and a standardized method of 
producing it. There must be one best 
plan for married men with children, 
which is my best field. 

There must also be a definite system 
by which I can get maximum results. I 
must find it and then use it to the ex- 
clusion of everything else. Of course, 
by adopting this method I will at first 
lose some business, but by this method 
i eal my returns will be a hundred 
old. 

This is an age of specialists, of con- 
centration, and the Ford Motor Com- 
pany is a fair example of the outcome 
of concentration and standardization. 

Henceforth I shall proceed independ- 
ently of all men in both thought and 
action. I must strive to be a leader, as 
I am no longer content to remain with 
the crowd. I believe, like Marden, that 
a man can accomplish whatever he de- 
sires if he desires it with his whole heart 
and soul. 

I must insist on a strict discipline of 
myself, that I may become more effi- 
cient, more thorough, more tenacious. 

If I am to do one million a year I 
must have a definite program. How can 
it be done? First, sub-division of pros- 
pects, as follows: 

Class A. Those capable of buying 
$10,000 and upwards. 

Class B. Those capable of buying 
less than $10,000. 

Second, by having a minimum stand- 
ard of work, as follows: 

Class A Prospects—One interview with 
a new prospect each day, by appoint- 
ment, if possible. 

Class B  Prospects—One interview 
with a prospect each day, either with or 
without appointment. 

This effort, if applied intelligently, 
should produce the following results: 


Class A—1 case each week, av- 


CPE SISO sic. a Sess cure $15,000 
Class B—2 cases each week, av- 
SPAS NO os ach ec ces Soca 10,000 
Total each week ........... $25.000 
Total in four weeks........ $100,000 


Of course, it is difficult to tell in ad- 
vance in just what class a prospect be- 
longs, but there are ways of securing in 
advance information which will be of 
tremendous value, as a man’s position, 
the minimum amount which he says his 
family requires to live on; through in- 
troduction cards and various other meth- 
ods, which, no doubt, will be of great 
value. 

We have at times experienced diffi- 
culty in securing an interview with 
Class A prospects daily. However, there 
is no excuse for not having an average 
of one interview each day. 

With reference to Class B, there is no 
reason why I should not have at least 


one interview daily. If I do not, there 
can only be one reason—shiftlessness. 

Saturdays and holidays in this pro- 
gram are not to be expected. In other 
lines of business where people enjoy a 
holiday they ‘are obliged to make up the 
work the day before, or the day after. 
The only exception will be Saturdays 
during July and August, illness, absence 
from the city and other contingencies 
over which I[ have no control. 


I am convinced if I can discipline my- 
self to religiously carry out this inter- 
view program I can write one million a 
year. “He can, who thinks he can.” I 
must always remember what Roosevelt 
said when he was asked to what he at- 
tributed his success. He answered: “I 
have not succeeded.” “No real man ever 
attains success.” So it must be with me. 
I shall never sit down, swell up, look 
back and say, “I am satisfied,” for I be- 
lieve there are greater things ahead. 

Still, I must remember that success 
does not always come in one day. Mon- 
tesquieu says: “Success in most things 
depends on knowing how long it takes 
to succeed.” When Benjamin Franklin 
started in the printing business in Phila- 
delphia he carried his material through 
the streets in a wheelbarrow. He hired 
one room for his office, workroom and 
sleeping room. He found a strong rival 
in the city and invited him to his room. 
Pointing to a piece of bread from which 
he had just eaten his dinner he said: 
“Unless you can live cheaper that I can 
you cannot starve me out.” What a les- 
son this is in determination, patience and 
economy. If Benjamin Franklin, with 
all his intelligence, had to do this to 
succeed, what chance have I if I only 
work one hour each day and disregard 
economy ? Clay W. Hamlin. 

The attempt to hold myself to the 1918 
program was the most difficult task ever 
attempted—but the paid business that 
year increased from $132,000 to $832,000. 
A jump of $700,000. 

From then on all was easy because 
systematic activity had replaced the old 
habits; and so it would seem that the 
discussion of Sales Ideas and Technique 
are of minor importance to some other 
things. 

When a man enters this business he 
will find that some aids are furnished by 
the companies, the agencies, and the nio- 
neers who blazed the trail of American 
Life Insurance. 

He should also realize that there are 
some things which he must suponlv. 

In this life we either discipline ovr- 
selves or we are disciplined by the world. 

Men succeed mostly because of the 
Will to Win. Tn our business we need 
the Will to Sell. We need the will to 
carry on day in and day out iust as one 
must in any other business. Experienced 
managers tell me that men who do this 
have no problem. 

Four Suggestions 

1. An Objective (written and revised 
quarterly) : 

What you intend to do. 

How you intend to do it. 

Such a program should include plans 
of study and contacting for the purpose 
of increasing our vision—and Knowledce 
of Life and Business—Include your Fi- 
nancial Plans. 

Renewals — first 


years in business. 
Don’t 


increase living standard faster 


than first year earnings. Consider first 
tommissions earnings and treat renewals 
as Capital—refuse ever to spend them. 
You will automatically force yourself to 


do more business each year and—before 
you are scarcely aware of it—your later 
years will be taken care of. You will be 
more useful citizens—your ideas will be 
respected. Let’s become economically 
sound. 

2. Daily Schedule (written and revised 
frequently) : 

How are you spending your time? Do 
you lunch with Life Insurance men or 
with men who can help you increase 
your knowledge? Do you attempt in- 
terviews when convenient for you, or— 
at the best time for others? Do you al- 
ways plan tomorrow today? If not, 
how can you avoid waste time? What 
is your biggest, most troublesome prob- 
lem? List it on the daily schedule— 
crash into it daily and see what hap- 
pens to it. 

The daily schedule is priceless. 

3. Definite Selling Plans (written and 
revised frequently, at least quarterly) : 

A minimum of one and—plan eventual- 
ly—three or four. Men want only the 
essentials, and they love ideas with press- 
ure behind them. To furnish such we 
must prepare. 

4. Records: Are just as essential to a 
business man as a compass to a ship. 

It is impossible to know essential facts 
without records. 

The other day a salesman was com- 
plaining about lack of progress. His rec- 
ord showed that he had not made an at- 
tempt to close a case as large as $25,000 
during the whole year. It also indicated 
that during the past 26 working days, 
that 18 days had passed without attempt- 
ing to close a sale. Had he a right to 
be discouraged ? 

Are you actually doing the things vo"~ 
objectives require of you—or guessing 
about it? 

Records are simply the machinery 
which furnish the truth and make it. im- 
possible to fool ourselves. 

It appears that most men have cour- 
age to meet a big crisis, but that the 
majority of us have to develop the kind 
of courage required to carry out daily 
routine, but those who do develop that— 
win. And it can be developed! 

It does not matter where or what we 
are today. It’s what we are doing about 
it that counts. 

The people of North America are not 
through buying Life Insurance. Prob- 
ably sales of the next ten years will ex- 
ceed the total of the past fifty. 


R. C. Borden 
And A. C. Busse 


Amuse 

Toronto, Sept. 24—One of the amus- 
ing half hours of the convention was 
the dialogue talk of Richard C. Borden 
and Alvin C. Busse, illustrating how not 
to sell, based on the irritation of the 
person interviewed when the salesman 
is too aggressive and talkative. Both are 
associated with New York University, 
but Borden’s principal: work now is wit! 
the William Randolph Hearst organiza- 
tion. Their discussion is reproduced 
elsewhere in this issue. 








J. A. Reynolds 
Detroit Life 
Present 

Toronto, Sept. 25—John A.* Reynolds, 
president of the Detroit Life, is at the 
convention. Henry H. Sanger, presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce, 
Detroit, and Dr. Ralph Badger, distin- 
guished economist, have ‘been made di- 
rectors of the Detroit Life. 
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When Time Says “STOP? to Your Salary 
Will You Be Independent? 


eden know of men who have given the best 
. years of their lives to their jobs, only to find 
that when they were ready to retire at age 64 or 
65 they were without financial means to do so. 


You can help many men achieve financial 
freedom for their later years. The Travelers 
Insurance Company has a number of plans for 
this purpose, one of which is the Retirement 
Income—64 Life contract. Certainly these plans 
will fit the need and pocketbook of many of 
your prospects. 


When the retirement age is reached the de- 
posits stop and the income starts. The income 
continues for the life of the assured. These 
contracts are very flexible so that they will fit 
changed conditions. 


These are three-fold contracts. They assure 
leisure in later life, protect the family against 
economic loss due to the untimely death of the 
insured and as stated therein provide an income 
in case of total disability which prevents the pur- 
suit of a gainful occupation. 


Further information about Retirement Policies will be furnished by any branch office of 


+. 
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T. M. Riehle Tells Of Millionaire Case 
Which He Used To Get Large New Line 


Toronto, Sept. 26—Just before the 
wound up today Theodore 
M. Riehle of New York was called to 
the platform to offer in concrete form a 
He told 
of the death of a New York millionaire 
recently. Unfortunately for the compa- 
nies this man had a million of insurance 
in force and it had run less than four 
years. Riehle decided to capitalize the 
incident for the sale of insurance to 
others. One thing he did was to ap- 
proach the executor who was a wealthy 
man himself, having an estate of mil- 
Under the New York laws he 
would receive two percent or two hun- 
dred thousand dollars as executor’s fees, 


convention 


good selling suggestion or two. 


lions. 


not to mention trustees’ fees when he 
qualified as such trustee. 

Simply arithmetic shows that if he 
did not survive he would not get his fee. 
Therefore, two hundred thousand dollars 
of insurance was purchased to protect 
those fees for the benefit of his wife and 
children. 

Referring to personal insurance Mr. 
Riehle summed up a most interesting 
talk by calling attention to the fact that 
fundamentally life insurance is an in- 
vestment, and what does any man want 
his investment to do for him surely and 
well in case of business reverses, disa- 
bility, old age and premature death. Life 
insurance offers the most in those four 
emergencies. 





Sisley Calls Myrick’s Announcement 
On Tax Most Important Meeting Event 


Toronto, Sept. 26—The Eastern Un- 
derwriter asked E. J. Sisley, Travelers 
general agent, New York, if he would 
tell its readers what he regarded as the 
most important contribution to the con- 
He said: 

“There were several outstanding fea- 
tures, but one of the most important 
certainly was the announcement made 
by Julian S. Myrick, Mutual’ Life, New 
York, of the change in the. amendment 
tc Article 27, 70 which is 
amended to provide that all- life insur- 


vention. 


regulation 


ance payable to a direct beneficiary and 
assigned absolutely to the beneficiary 
with the further provision that the in- 
sured retains no rights under the pol- 
icy, is hereafter entirely exempt from 
federal taxation. 

“This not withstanding the fact that the 
insured may still continue to pay pre- 
miums. The ruling heretofore has been 
that premiums must be paid by the bene- 
ficiary from separate funds. It is the 
general opinion among _ underwriters 
that the new provision will do much to- 
wards stopping. twisting of policies.” 





Convention Hears Charles W. Gold 
American Life Convention Head 


Toronto, Sept. 26—Charles W. Gold, 
president of the American Life Conven- 
tion, was welcomed by the International 
He said that: 


“Your company cannot be any better 


convention today. 


in your community than you are, as the 


stream cannot rise higher than its 
source.” 

He praised the American College of 
Life Underwriters, his belief being that 


within a few years the men equipped 


with its diploma or certificate will be able 
to dig deepest in reaching the core of 
the business. 

The work of the certified life under- 
writers will add decidedly to the Amer- 
ican public’s appreciation of life insur- 
ance, and in his opinion the public will 
understand the significance of the de- 
gree and the high ethical position oc- 
cupied by the degree holders. 

Mr. Gold also talked earnestly in favor 
of institutional advertising. 





Evolution Of Life Underwriting; 


Individualism vs. Cooperation 


A. N. Mitchell, General Manager, Canada Life, Speaking 
From the Home Office Point of View, Reviews the Changes 
From Individualism to Co-operative Harmony Which Have 


Occurred in the Business 


In his interesting and scholarly ad- 
dress A. N. Mitchell, general manager of 
the Canada Life, pointed out the changes 
that have taken place in three decades 
of his experience. Excerpts from his 
address follow: 

The antiquated weapons used by rival 
salesmen in the early part of this century 
were merely the marks of a business un- 
der the control of strong individualism. 


At the beginning of the century, how- 
ever, the road made one of its sudden 
turns directly towards a more complete 
co-operation. At that time the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association, born a few years 
earlier, began to make its influence felt 
as a real factor in the development of 
life insurance. 


Just about the same period the great 
if : * 
New York insurance earthquake de- 
stroyed a number of baronial castles 


Priddy For 
Nominations 
Change 

Toronto, Sept. 26—At an executive 
meeting Lawrence Priddy arose and de- 
clared that he thought the present sys- 
tem in the National Association of hav- 
ing nomination made by a committee 
consisting of state officers is wrong and 
that it would be much more effective 
and cause wider satisfaction if the nomi- 
nations were made by committee con- 
sisting of former presidents of the Na- 
tional Association. 

Franklin W. Ganse, of Boston, thought 
the old system was best. 

Priddy declared that the procedure in 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York whereby former presidents 
presented the slate had worked very well. 

The Priddy statement was made as a 
suggestion and not a recommendation 
and no definite action was taken. 





Indianapolis 
Wins Cup For 
Membership 

Toronto, Sept. 26—The Charles Jer- 
ome Edwards cup for the largest in- 
crease in membership went to the In- 
dianapolis Association. 


Sargeant 
Congratulates 


Lackey 

Toronto, Sept. 26—George E. Lackey, 
newly elected president of the National 
Association who is general agent for the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life in Oklahoma 
City, received the following telegram 
from President William H. Sargeant of 
his company: 

Have just got the news of your elec- 
tion to the presidency of the National 
Association and hasten to congratulate 
you on the great honor which your as- 
sociates have conferred upon you. The 
Massachusetts Mutual family is proud of 
you. We ourselves feel honored to have 
you selected for this important position, 
That you will acquit yourself with great 
credit in the work required of you ! 
well know. My best wishes to the As- 
sociation and to you. 





Among company men at the conven- 
tion, not mentioned elsewhere, were Jo- 
seph Behan, Massachusetts Mutual; 
President McCarthy, Canada Life; D. 
Gordon Hunter, Phoenix Mutual; T. W. 
Callihan and H. H. Putnam, John Han- 
cock; F. C. Morss, Provident Mutual; 
George H. Chace, Prudential; Stephen 
Ireland, State Mutual; Superintendent of 
Agencies Ramsay, Canada Life; C. C. 
Ferguson, Great West Life; A. L. Dern, 
Lincoln National; Vice-President James 
A. McLain, Frank F. Weidenborner and 
Joseph E. Lockwood, Guardian. 








which had shown a tendency to make 
the business tributary to the private 
needs of their owners. The companies 
found that to continue their growth they 
must justify themselves by making the 
interests of the insuring public para- 
mount. Almost instantly they began to 
study each other’s methods from a new 
viewpoint and were not long in finding 
that progress could be accelerated by 
pooling of information. The last decade 
has found this type of co-operative study 
of common problems assuming such pro- 
portions that the development of new or- 
ganizations for the purpose has been 
such that one cannot prevent at times 
a fear that the movement in this partic- 
ular direction may have gone too far 
and reached a point where the cost of 
its requirements in time, energy and 
money may be exceeding the values re- 
ceived. If the pendulum does begin to 
swing in an opposite direction it will be 
well to keep in mind that the harm, if 
any, lay in excess and not in the prin- 
ciples involved. 
Change in Public Attitude 

There can be no question that the 
principle of co-operative effort has jus- 
tified itself. The increasing public con- 
fidence in the business and its repre- 
sentatives, and the increased apprecia- 
tion of its benefits combined with other 
factors have given a wholly unexpected 
development. 

The change in the attitude which has 
gained this increased public confidence 
is without doubt the result of closer as- 
sociation.. How could we expect public 
reliance to be placed in us so long as 
we all persisted in shouting from the 
housetops that everyone connected with 
the business, except ourselves, was more 
or less in need of careful watching? 

One of the great factors in men’s lives 
is the desire for public approbation. The 
closer the co-ordination of the parts of 
any community the more likely it is that 
each part will act in accordance with 
the consensus of opinion as to what is 
right and wrong. Even this opinion of 
right and wrong changes from time to 
time but it is more ant to reach a static 
position in a close affiliation of units than 
where the units are at war with each 
other. 

One of the outstanding changes in the 
life underwriters of this continent is 
their greater unanimity of opinion as to 
what constitutes proper ethics in their 


business as well as a greatly increased 
desire to follow such ethics. The mil- 
lenium is not here as yet. The brigand 
of business still exists but his successes 
no longer receive plaudits from the on- 
looker. Volume of sales is beginning 
to give place to other measuring rods 
in studying success. 

Under individualism might made right 
even if at the same time it built an 
antagonism which frequently destroyed 
its user. Under the regime of greater 
co-operation, higher ethics flower and 
right creates a might which is unob- 
structed by any self-created enemies. 


Ethical Demands From Field 

One of the rather astounding acknowl- 
edgements that a home office man must 
make is that this pressure for higher 
standards of men and ethics did not or!- 
ginate in the home offices. It came 
gradually but strongly from the better 
class of producers and so insistently that 
it could not be ignored by the home 
offices. Gradually the latter realized that 
whatever tendencies make the vocation 
more congenial to the group they valued 
most the tendency which would build 
that group larger and stronger. In fact, 
even legislation regulating the conduct 
of agents did not originate from the 
home offices but from the group of un- 
derwriters who were fighting for the dig- 
nity of the work by which they lived 
and who, probably due to this fight, had 
been drawn together into various or- 
ganizations which ultimately united in 
this great continent wide life underwrit- 
ers’ associations. 

Perfection has not yet been reached 
and I fear none of us will be blessed 
with the privilege of seeing it. At the 
same time it is becoming increasingly 
evident that a real success in life un- 
derwriting requires a volume of knowl- 
edge which can only be acquired by those 
having the attributes of student and in- 
vestigator, and that home office agency 
developments must be so constructed 
that they can guide this acquisition of 
knowledge as well as find organizers to 
produce new. groups of salesmen. 

Those selecting underwriters today 
are not looking for the hale-fellow-well- 
met-glad-hand type of underwriter who 
sells his business because of contacts 
made in last night’s game of poker; they 
are instead turning to the quieter earn- 
est type that believes it has no right to 
a commission without service. 





